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FORWARD 

This is the second edition of Conditions of Education in Utah , which this year is entitled 
"Educational Reform in Utah: The Years of Promise, 1993-1994." Included in this year's publication 
are chapters on governance, curriculum, special education programs, school counseling, personnel, 
technology, and finance. The material contained in these chapters -hould be of interest to virtually 
anyone concerned about the status of educational reform in Utah, including policy makers, educators 
and parents. 

This year's document consciously attempts to address the issues of education reform in Utah. 
The publication begins with a chapter that reviews and analyzes the reform trends in Utah for the last 
ten years. Each chapter that follows focuses more specifically on the reform movement in certain 
areas of education: personnel, curriculum, at-risk programs, etc. Thp chapters not only provide a 
descriptive overview of these reform movements but also critically analyze these trends. 

The Conditions of Education in Utah has been produced by the Utah Education Policy Center, 
which is a part of the Graduate School of Education at the University of Utah. The idea of an annual 
"Conditions of Education" publication is not original with the Utah Education Policy Center. 
Similar publications are produced by university-based educational policy centers in other parts of the 
country. These efforts, as noted by the California policy group (PACE), are generally aimed at 
accomplishing the following goals: (1) to collect and distribute objective information about the 
conditions of education, (2) to analyze state educational policy issues and the policy environment, 
(3) to evaluate school reforms and state educational practices, (4) to provide technical support to 
policy-makers, and (5) to facilitate discussion of educational issues. 

This document is based on public information, data which have been collected by public and 
private agencies, publications by researchers and other experts in the field of education, and related 
disciplines as well as original data that have been collected and analyzed by the contributing authors. 
These sources are noted throughout the text. The analysis and conclusions in this publication are 
those of the authors and are not necessarily endorsed by the Utah Education Policy Center, the 
C late School of Education, or the University of Utah. 

Readers' written suggestions and observations are most welcome. Pioase send your comments to 
the Utah Education Policy Center, c/o the Department of Educational Administration, 339 Milton 
Bennion Hall, University of Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah 841 12. 

Patrick F. Galvin 
David J. Sperry 

Editors and Co-Directors of the Utah Education Policy Center 
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INTRODUCTION AND OVERVIEW: 
1993-94 CONDITIONS OF EDUCATION IN UTAH 



The chapters written for this volume of the Conditions of Educatio n In Utah. 1993-94. 
focus on the issue of educational reform. Reform is a vague concept addressing the feeling 
that public schools are not "doing very well." The problem with talking about reform is that 
it can mean something different to everyone and thereby end up meaning nothing ai all. 
Nonetheless the authors in this volume have identified major streams of reform and have 
thereby attempted to give shape and substance to the concepts, legislation, and practice of 
school reform in Utah. 

The chapters are bound by some common themes although they differ significantly in 
content, style, and approach to the issues of reform. In the first chapter Bob Johnson 
reviews reform legislation and implementation efforts during the last decade. He also 
identifies the context for reform in Utah in political, demographic, and economic terms. 
Within this context, Johnson continues his analysis by establishing a typology of axes and a 
description of the tensions which characterized education reform in Utah. The first of these 
pits concerns for productivity and efficiency against the quest for quality and effectiveness. 
The second of these-strategic planning and decentralization of governance-are likewise 
dominant and may be interpreted as representing sets of reform that contribute further to the 
realization of greater system efficiency and effectiveness. Taken together. Johnson states, 
"these four axes-efficiency, effectiveness, strategic planning, and school governance- 
define the dominant contours of educational reform in Utah since 1983." In conclusion, 
Johnson describes Utah as a politically fragmented state with quickly changing demographic 
and economic circumstances that will frustrate efforts to develop a coherent reform agenda. 

Carolyn Shields and Karen Berner provide an extensive overview describing the 
"waves" of curricular reform in Utah during the last decade. These authors identify two 
waves of curricular reform. The first, "begun in the early 1980s, emphasized 
standardization and control of curriculum, while the second wave introduced reforms that 
were associated with flexibility and local initiative." Emanating from these two reform 
movements are four themes underlying curricular reform efforts in Utah, categorized as: 1 ) 
changes in the educational mission; 2) utilization of technology, 3) inclusion of parents in 
school planning; and, 4) development of new educational partnerships. While expressing 
concern about drowning educators in reform initiatives, these authors express optimism that 
clearer policies supporting a "world class curriculum,": and empowerment of administrators 
and teachers will facilitate the implementation of successful curriculum reform in Utah. 
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Utah has been actively involved with "redesigning" the work environment of educators. 
Diana Pounder provides the reader with a typology of employee involvement approaches 
that classifies personnel reform efforts into three types: 1) suggestion involvement; 2) job 
involvement; and, 3) high involvement. The first category, suggestion involvement, simply 
creates oppo. unities for employees to offer advice for improving the organization. The 
second category, job involvement, seeks to redesign work-either at the individual job level 
or at the work group level-to enhance employee motivation and performance. The third 
category, high involvement, goes significantly beyond either of the previous involvement 
approaches and requires redesign of virtually every aspect of the organization and its 
structure and processes, an approach with limited viability in education. Pounder concludes 
that most of Utah's involvement initiatives for personnel have been either suggestion 
involvement or individual job redesign, but that the greatest promise is in work group 
enhancement efforts and the corresponding school structural changes. 

Dixie Huefner, John McDonnell, and Marshall Welch describe current efforts to serve 
more Utah students with disabilities in regular schools and regular classrooms in the State of 
Utah. Their overview provides a description of the legislative framework underpinning 
current policies supporting "inclusion" reforms. Further, the chapter provides a description 
of University of Utah program training and evaluation activities to illustrate both the 
potential and the problems associated with implementing such a reform effort. Their general 
message is that the promotion and implementation of inclusionary policies, where students 
with disabilities receive special services in regular classrooms, will require support from a 
b oad constituency of parents, administrators, and teachers to be successful. Pre- and in- 
service training are necessary to support and sustain the reform effort. "At a minimum," the 
authors argue, "the introduction of inclusive delivery systems must include staff acceptance 
and ongoing staff training, administrative leadership, support services, and commitments of 
time for planning and collaboration." 

The promise of computer technology is not simply the reform of teacher/student 
interactions within the classroom but rather a promise of transforming the mortar and brick 
edifices of the past to include the global information networks of the future. But the 
promise of such a technology also raises questions about access, equity, effectiveness, and 
cost. These issues arc examined using data from the Utah experience. Patrick Galvin 
concludes that the expansion of computer technologies as a means by which to reform the 
effectiveness of public education will face increasing tensions with issues of accountability 
and equity. 

Three reform initiatives identified by Dorlenc Walker are profoundly influencing the 
character and work of school guidance counselors in public schools. Walker notes that the 
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most significant reform issue for school counselors is the implementation of a 
comprehensive guidance/counseling model. Numerous influences, including questions 
about the role of counselors, accountability, and changes in practice have come together to 
give the comprehensive guidance/counseling model shape. The heart of the model requires 
counselors to develop and monitor a Student Educational Plan for each student that focuses 
on the student's career intent and course of study. This idea was incorporated in the Utah 
State Public Education Strategic Plan with a title change: Student Educational and 
Occupation Plan (SEOP). Thus, the role and responsibility of counselors is no longer to 
serve the needs of some students but rather to develop an individualized plan (course of 
study) for all students. The success of these and other reforms affecting counselors in 
schools will depend upon the support structures necessary to accomplish the task. In other 
words. Walker warns Utah's educators not to expect counselors to assume the enormous load 
of these responsibilities without adequate support. 

In the lasi decade, some 24 state finance cases have been brought to state supreme 
courts. Of these, 12 decisions have found the finance of public education both 
unconstitutional and irrational. School finance litigation is, according to some, the very 
engine of educational reform. Patrick Galvin describes the current trends emerging in state 
finance cases and applies the framework to an examination of Utah's school finance plan. 
He concludes that there are good reasons why Utah has not been subject to a school finance 
lawsuit, but such reasons do not preclude the possibility of such cases being filed in the 
future. 

Bob Johnson and David Sperry provide an overview of legislative action taken during 
the 1993 Utah Legislative Session. This chapter provides a s .ccinct description of 
legislation affecting educators throughout the state. After reviewing ten pieces of 
legislation, the authors conclude: "With the exception of the Centennial Schools Program, 
none of the actions noted [in this chapter] represent a radical departure from existing 
practices. Most represent refinements to existing legislation or the codification of that 
which exists de facto." 

As previously noted, the chapters cover a great deal of material and, in that respect, 
provide readers with a reference of considerable breadth. As a whole, the document also 
provides the reader with a discussion focusing on educational reform in Utah. Unifying 
these chapters are several themes. Perhaps most fundamental is a recognition of the need for 
change. If the axiom that half the solution to a problem is recognizing that problems exist, 
one could say educators are in danger of drowning in half the solution. But recognizing the 
problems education faces is not a trivial matter, for it leads to a fundamental value of current 
reform ideology: collaboration. If education were once a bastion of safety from the 
vulgarities of daily life, where cloistered students came to experience "the classics," 
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education has changed. If education w.~re once a neatly organized hierarchy where 
"professionals" had clear jurisdiction based on content expertise, education has changed. If 
education were once held accountable solely by the justice of Jeffersonian principles, the 
environment has again changed. 

Embodied in these eight chapters is the framework of change and reform in Utah, one 
that is based largely on concepts of openness, inclusiveness, individualization, 
accountability, and productivity. Across the spectrum of disciplines discussed in the 
following chapters is a changing governance structure that no longer cleatiy defines the 
boundaries of its profession: teachers are being invited to share the administrative 
responsibilities of schools; businesses are encouraged to collaborate with schools; and 
district administrators are encouraged relinquish the reigns of authority. There is an 
openness in the governance of public education that appears new and perhaps confusing. 
Part of the confusion is the tendency to describe these trends simply in terms of market 
forces. In such a perspective matters of individualization and choice are simply seen as a 
means towards accountability and productivity. But to set the reform efforts in such a 
manner is to miss the collaborative and inclusive character of these events. An economic 
model establishing a conceptual framework by which to understand competitive forces in an 
environment of scarcity misses the collaborative and inclusive character of the reforms 
discussed in these chapters. 

The discussion in the following chapters, while detailing the current events of reform 
efforts in Utah during the last few years, really captures a much larger phenomena. Reading 
these chapters one gets a clear sense of the theoretical crisis confronting an organizational 
structure that has served society well for a hundred years or more. These failures are due to 
forces well beyond the hands of school room teachers and administrators. The forces- 
changing world markets and economies, changing labor markets, changing demographics 
and social structures-require a new theory by which to understand the nature and 
organization of education in society. If once we understood schools as bureaucracies in 
isolation, today we must understand them as "non-profit organizations" in a market 
economy. If once schools were assured of a large share of tax revenues, in the future they 
will be increasingly required to justify and fight for their share. The following chapters 
should be viewed in this context-each describing a part of the story but together reflecting a 
changing landscape or seascape if you prefer. The challenge of reform is not to fix the 
system of the past but forge the system of the future. The chapters presented here do not 
pretend to develop a new theory of school organization, but readers may find the material 
enlightening when read with such a framework in mind. 

The Editors 

Patrick F. Galvin & David J. Sperry 
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CHAPTER ONE 



THE PROFILE AND CHARACTER OF EDUCATIONAL REFORM IN UTAH, 
1983-1993: AN INTERPRETATION AND CRITIQUE 

By: Bob L. Johnson, Jr. 



HIGHLIGHTS 



The purpose of this chapter is to 
offer a critical review of the nature 
and progress of public education 
reform in the State of Utah since 
1983. A review of this sort would 
appear to be significant for a number 
of reasons. First, such an endeavor 
provides policy-makers and the 
public with information and ideas 
regarding the nature and progress of 
educational reform within the state. 
What reforms have taken place in 
Utah? How has reform progressed? 
Second, the State of Utah was 
uniquely represented in the 
development of A Nation at Risk in 
the personages of Terrel Bell, then 
Secretary of Education and David 
Gardner, Chair of the National 
Commission on Excellence in 
Education and one time president of 
the University of Utah. The high- 
profile roles plaj^d by these Utah 
educators in the development of this significant report leads the curious mind to inquire as to 
the nature and progress of reform in a the state so well represented at the national level. 
Third, the uniqueness of Utah among the states in terms of its religious and cultural heritage 
makes a study such as this of interest. How is this heritage reflected in reform? 



To understand the evolution of educational reform in 
Utah since 1983, one must consider the social, 
political, demographic and economic context of the 
State. 

Five "contextual contours" define educational 
reform in Utah: educational valuation and 
aspirations-; booming public school enrollments; 
declining to moderately expanding educational 
expenditures; an appreciation of the public education 
economic development relationship; and a historic 
"minimalist" tax mood. When juxtaposed, these 
contours function to create a certain level of tension 
within the State's political system. 

The primary conundrum facing educational policy- 
makers in Utah is that of booming enrollments and 
moderately expanding educational revenues. 

The predominant reform values expressed in Utah 
educational policy since 1983 have been efficiency 
and effectiveness. Thus, a degree of coherency does 
characterize educational reform efforts in the State. 
The reform initiatives which have emerged in Utah 
are in many ways consistent with and reflective of 
the ferment which has characterized American 
education since 1983. At the same time, however, 
the unique context of Utah yields certain distinctive 
features. 

In their efforts to improve Utah's system of public 
education, policy-makers have and will continue to 
face a number of difficult choices. 



Bob L. Johnson. Jr. is an Assistant Professor. Department of Educational Administration. University of Utah 
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Educational Reform in Utah 



The discussion which follows is divided into three major sections. The first offers a 
description of the general context of reform, i.e. the social, cultural, and political character 
of the state. Understanding this milieu is crucial for appreciating the unique aspects of 
policy-making in Utah. This contextual backdrop is followed by a description of the pattern 
of education reform in Utah. Here, those reforms deemed most representative of this pattern 
are identified and grouped. Inasmuch as the information is available, the effects of each are 
also discussed. The paper concludes by offering a critique of reform efforts in the state. 
Particular attention is given to identifying the values, themes, strengths and weaknesses of 
these efforts. Included in this critique is a discussion of the options currently available to 
educational policy makers. 

The Context of Reform in Ut h 

Politic al Context 

Political culture has been defined as that set of underlying values, beliefs, sentiments, 
and assumptions that govern behavior in a political system.. Using the state as the unit of 
analysis, Elazar (1982) has identified three distinct political culture-types. While no state 
completely personifies any one of these cultures, the "moralistic" orientation identified by 
Elazar offers the most valid description of Utah's political system. Within such a culture, 
government is perceived by citizens as being the means for achieving the good of the 
commonweal. Further, public service, citizen involvement, and issue emphasis in political 
debates are valued. The major sign of Utah's moralistic orientation is the perhaps its 
commonwealth concept of government. As evidenced by the comprehensive welfare 
programs of the Mormon Church, Utah has a long tradition of individuals in both private 
and public sectors, working together for the public good. Citizen involvement is further 
reflected in higher than average voter participation rates and the proliferation of advisory 
committees at various levels of government. 

Consistent with this moralistic orientation, politics in Utah is conservative and is often 
perceived by outsiders as being extremely right wing (Hrebenar, Cherry, & Greene, 1987). 
At the national level, the state's two U.S. Senators have, in times past, received the most 
conservative rating of any pair in the nation. Likewise, in past presidential elections Utah 
has often been the most Republican state. 1 



In the I WO. 84, anil 88 presidential elections, Utah had the highest electorate percentage of any state voting 
Republican. In 1992. only 4 other states had a higher percentage of their electorate voting republican than Utah. 
While the highest percentage voting Republican was found in Mississippi (50% ). 46% of Utah voters supported Bush, 
sec Congressional Quarterly Weekly Rep ort, 38 45 (Nov 8, 1980): 3299; 42 45 (Nov 10, 1984): 2931; 46 (Nov 12. 
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This conservatism is also reflected in the state's legislature. Historically, the Republican 
party has dominated state government. This remains true in spite of the incremental gains 
made by Democrats in recent yea^. 2 In 1993, 18 of the 29 members of the Senate were 
Republicans, as were 49 of the 75 members of the House. Church influence is somewhat 
pervasive in the state's legislature. The fact that most are members of the Mormon Church 
tends to make the legislature rather homogeneous and conservative. 3 As a result, ideas and 
values associated with a limited view of government tend to guide legislative decisions, i.e. 
fiscal conservatism, minimalist tax burden, concern for tradition, etc. On moral issues and 
as a result of the influence of the Church, state government tends to be ultra-conservative. 
Yet, while moral conservatism is dominant in Utah, it is important to realize that the culture 
is not as monolithic as initial exposure might suggest; not all Utahns who claim to be 
Mormon are devout practitioners, not all Mormons are Republicans, not all Utahns are 
Mormon. Political cleavages exist in the state along a variety of dimensions: Mormon vs. 
non-Mormon, Republican vs. Democrat, conservative vs. liberal, urban vs. rural, north vs. 
south, Wasatch Front vs. non-Wasatch Front etc. Nevertheless, moral conservatism is 
dominant in Utah. 

Demographic and Economic Contexts 

An understanding of the demographic and economic trends in Utah further illuminates 
the context of educational reform since 1983. During the decade of the 80s. the state 
experienced a population growth of 17.9%. While above the national rate of 9.8%, this 
growth rate is below the 20.1% average of the mountain states. The demographic 
uniqueness of Utah is to be found in the age of its population. The state has the youngest 
population in the country; approximately 37% of its residents are below the age of 18. This 
statistic accentuates the enrollment problem that has faced public education in Utah for 
several years. Since 1979, fall enrollments for public education have experienced a 38.6% 
growth; this compares with a 0.5% growth nationwide over the same period. 

Coupled with these demographic statistics, key economic indicators suggest that over 
the past decade Utah's economy has on average fared somewhat better than the national 
economy. This would appear to be the case in spite of the state's economic downturn and 



1988): 3245: 50 44 (Nov 7. 1992): 3552. Sec also Robert Luevy, "The Two Paris Index: Toward a Standard Statistic 
for Comparing United States Elections." So cial Science Journal 21 2 (April 1984): i-14. 

Utah Democrats have made incremental yet consistent gains in both chambers since the 43rd Legislative Session 
(1979-80). See Utah Legislative Manual for each respective session. 

Over 807r of the current Utah Legislature (1993-94) is Mormon, see Dave Johnson. "Surprise: Typical Utah 
Lawmaker is White, Mormon Male." S alt Lake Tribune . Tuesday. January 19. 1993. 
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revenue shortfalls of the early and mid 80s. As indicated by Table 1.1, Utah's 
unemployment rate has consistently remained below the national average since 1980; the 
year 1987 represents the sole exception. Whereas the average annual unemployment rate at 
the national level has been 7.1% since 1980, Utah's average rate over that same period has 
been 6.3%. A second trend of interest also emerges from the data in Table 1.1. A 
comparison of the annual unemployment rates in Utah between the periods 1980-5987 and 
1988-present, reveal a general pattern of decline. In sharp contrast iu the 9.5% rate of 1983, 
Utah is presently experiencing its lowest unemployment rate in 14 years, 4.9%. Statistics 
concerning annual job-growth further corroborate the recent dynamics of Utah's economy. 
The figures of Table 1.1 indicate a steady growth in the number of jobs since 1988. The 
consistency of this pattern contrasts with the more erratic growth experienced from 1980 to 
1987. 

Table 1.1 

Utah Unemployment and Job Growth Rates. 1979- 1 993 



Unemployment Rates (%) Job Growth (%) 

Utah USA a Utah 



1979 


4.6 


5.8 


-1.2 




1980 


6.6 


7.1 


-0.5 


0.5 


1981 


6.9 


7.6 


-0.7 


1.3 


1982 


8.1 


9.7 


-1.6 


0.3 


1983 


9.5 


9.6 


-0.1 


1.0 


1984 


6.8 


7.5 


-0.7 


6.0 


1985 


6.2 


7.2 


-1.0 


3.9 


1986 


6.3 


7.0 


-0.7 


1.8 


1987 


6.6 


6.2 


0.4 


1.0 


1988 


5.2 


5.5 


-0.3 


3.1 


1989 


5.0 


5.3 


-0.3 


3.9 


1990 


4.6 


5.5 


-0.9 


4.7 


1991 


5.1 


6.7 


-1.6 


4.7 


1992 


4.9 


7.5 


-2.6 


3.0 


1993 


4.7 


7.2 


-2.5 





a Difference between National and State Unemployment Rate (USA c /c - Utah %). 
Source: Utah Department of Employment Security. Utah Labor Market Report 
2 II (Nov 1992). 



C ontextual Implications for Reform in Utah 

Taken together, each of these specific contexts— the social, political, demographic, and 
economic— comprise the general context of reform in Utah. It would appear that the values, 
demands, and pressures generated by the interaction of these specific contexts have 
functioned to dictate the character and progression of educational reform in recent years. 
While describing the full complexity of this process is beyond the scope of this paper, 
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certain general contours emerging from this interaction can be identified. What follows is 
an attempt to sketch-in broad strokes-these complementary and oft countervailing 
contours. 

CI: Educational valuation and aspirations. As a result of the social and religious 
influences found in the state, the well being of children and the development of strong 
families are highly valued in Utah. Large, cohesive families are encouraged. Consistent 
with Mormon theology, the "strong-cohesive" family is characterized by its industriousness, 
self-initiative, and civic and moral virtue. It would appear that the significance afforded 
education lies, among other things, in its ability to assist the culture in realizing these values. 
Utahns express confidence and impose high expectations on their system of public 
education. The level of educational attainment found in the state attests to this valuation. 
Utah consistently ranks at or above the national average on a variety of indicators: the 
percentage of Utahns with a high school diploma is one of the highest in the nation at 
87.5% 4 ; the percentage with 4 or more years of college is likewise above the national 
average at 22.4% 5 ; over the past decade, ACT composite score-averages in Utah have 
consistently been above the national average; 6 and Utah ranks first among the 50 states in 
the percentage of its students who take and pass AP examinations in core subject areas. 7 

C2: Booming public school enrollments. Yet, while quality education is both valued 
and demanded, the existence of large families in the state, as expressed in growing public 
school enrollments, has in recent years put substantial pressure on Utah's system of public 
education. Out of necessity, a percentage of the monies needed to address demands 
regarding the quality of education has been diverted to address the demands created by 
burgeoning enrollments in the state. This conundrum is highlighted in enrollment figures 
found in Table 1 .2. As noted earlier, the 38.6% enrollment boom experienced in Utah since 
197y stands in stark contrast to the 0.5% increase experienced over the same period 
nationwide. As a result, policy-makers in the slate find themselves facing a unique and 
unenviable condition: Utah has the highest pupil-teacher ratio in the nation. An examination 
of Table 1 .2 reveals that the pupil-teacher ratio in Utah has not only been consistently above 
the national average but that the difference between Utah and the rest of the nation has 
increased. Thus, the demands created by booming enrollments define an important 



Over 8()'/< of lire current Utah Legislature (1993-94) is Mormon, sec Dave Johnson. "Surprise: Typical Utah 
Lawmaker is White. Mormon Male." Salt Lake Tribune . '1 uesday. January 19. 1993. 

Ibid., in terms of the percentage ol" it population with 4 or more years of college. Utah ranks 1 7th among the states. 
Office of the Legislative Fiscal Analyst. Utah Public Education Data Book . Salt Lake City. UT: Utah State 
Legislature. 1993: 26. 28. 
Ibid.. 45f, 
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contextual contour for understanding the nature and direction of educational reform in Utah 
over the past decade. 

Table 1.2 

Key Educational Demographics and Statistics: Utah, 1979-1993 





Fall Enrollment 


Pupil-Teacher Ratio 


Per Pupil Expenditures 




YEAR 


Utah 


Utah 


USA 




Utah 


USA 


Rank b 




332,600 


23.8 


19.1 


+4.7 


1,657 


2,272 


47th 


1980-81 


342,900 


23.9 


18.7 


+5.2 


1,819 


2,502 


47th 


t QO t 00 

ly& 1 -oz 


354,540 


24.4 


18.8 


+5.6 


1,872 


2,726 


45th 


1982-83 


369,338 


25.0 


18.6 


+6.4 


2,014 


2,955 


47th 


1983-84 


378,208 


24.8 


18.4 


+6.4 


2,053 


3,173 


50th 


1984-85 


390,141 


24.6 


18.1 


+6.5 


2,220 


3,470 


50th 


1985-86 


403,305 


24.7 


17.9 


+6.8 


2,390 


3,756 


49th 


1986-87 


415,994 


24.6 


17.7 


+6.9 


2,415 


3,977 


49th 


1987-88 


423,386 


25.0 


17.6 


+7.4 


2,454 


4,217 


50th 


1988-89 


429,551 


24.9 


. 17.3 


+7.6 


2,579 


4,601 


50th 


1989-90 


435,762 


24.7 


17.2 


-*-7.5 


2,733 


4,890 


50th 


1990-91 


444,732 


24.5 


17.2 


+7.3 


3,000 


5,241 


50th 


1991-92 


454,218 


23.9 


17.2 


+6.7 


3,092 


5,446 


50th 


1992-93 


461,259 


23.1 


17.2 


+5.9 








since 1979 


+38.6% c 


-3% 


-10% 


+26% 




+86% 


+ 140% 



a) Difference between USA and Utah Pupil-Teacher ra'x>, (Utah Ra.io - USA Ratio). 

b) Rank among the 50 Stater.. 

c) National public school enrollments have increase 0.5% since 1979. 

Sources: U.S. Department of Education, Digest of Education Statistics, 1992: 160f; Utah State Office of Education, 
Annual Report of the Superintendent o f Public Instruction, 1991-92, 1992:42; Office of Legislative Analyst. Utah 
Public Education Data Book, 1993: 30. 

C3: Declining to moderately expanding educational expenditures. Coupled with 
Utah's problem of increased enrollments are those demands created as a result of limited 
financial resources. The growth of revenues supporting public education in the state has not 
matched the growth of enrollments. An examination of educational expenditure patterns in 
Utah over the past 10 years indicates that while total expenditures for education have 
consistently increased since 1982, per pupil expenditures have not. 8 This disparity between 
enrollment and revenue growth has resulted in lower than average per pupil expenditures. 
When compared with the rest of the nation, Utah ranks last in per pupil expenditures. As 
can be seen from Table 1.2, the gap between Utah and the nation in per pup:! expenditures 
has increasingly widened since 1979. The state's inability to maintain funding levels 
consistent with enrollment growth marks a third contextual contour for understanding 
reform efforts in the state since 1983. 



8 Utah Pub ' ic Education Data Book . 1993: 26. 28. 
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C4: An appreciation of the public education-economic development relationship. 

In addition to the value afforded education for its role in strengthening the family, education 
is valued in Utah as a means of economic development. This contextual contour would 
appear to be a common theme among most, if not all, states. For this reason, little 
elaboration will be offered here. Suffice it to say, Utah's last three governors have run on 
strong educational platforms; the two most recent have prided themselves as being 
"education governors." The cultural value placed on education coupled most notably with 
the state's work ethic, family values and fiscal conservatism have made Utah an attractive 
location for business in recent years. Realizing the importance of s'' ' assets, much of the 
drive for reform in the last decade has been motivated by the desire to create and maintain a 
healthy state economy. 

CS: Historic "minimalist" tax mood. A fifth significant contour in the tapestry of 
educational reform is the historic "minimalist" tax mood which exists in Utah. Consistently 
reflected in both legislative and executive leadership, the source of this sentiment can be 
traced to the state's conservative political culture. The intensity of this sentiment, while 
varying over time, is perhaps best personified in the size and activities of the state's 
taxpayers' organization. As a business-based association, the Utah Taxpayer's Association 
is among the largest and most active of its kind in the nation. 9 Given that Utah ranks 36th in 
population among the 50 states, this is somewhat indicative of public sentimeni.- 0 Further 
evidence of this mood can seen in the successful efforts of the Utah Tax Limitation 
Coalition in placing three tax limitation/cut proposals on the November 1988 ballot. In the 
spirit of California's Proposition 13 and Colorado's Amendment 1, the appearance of these 
proposals represented a reaction to the tax increases necessitated by the state's revenue 
shortfalls of the early and mid 80s. While narrowly defeated, the popularity of these 
initiatives reflects the presence of a significant minimalist tax mood in Utah. 

The Character and Impact of Reform in Utah 

Attempts to characterize the progress of educational reform in a given state must initially 
grapple with two basic questions: 1 ) What constitutes "reform"? and 2) What constitutes 
"significant" reform? To probe the full implications and difficulties surrounding the issues 
raised by these questions is beyond the scope of this paper. Nevertheless, such issues are 
raised for the purpose of highlighting the difficulties inherent in an attempt to portray the 
character of reform in a state over an extended period of time. The strategy taken in this 
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assessment is to identify those reform/change measures that depict the contours noted above. 
Such reforms may be conceptualized as axes of sorts around which subsequent change has 
clustered in recent years. Conceptualizing and identifying "significant" reform in this 
manner underscores the relationship between the state's context, as noted above, and 
subsequent legislation. Thus, the reform measures that have surfaced in Utah may be seen 
as expressions of those contours, demands, and countervailing tensions which have 
characterized the state in recent years. 

Rather than identify and examine each specific educational change that has occurred in 
Utah since 1983, four general axes of reform will be identified and discussed: efficiency, 
effectiveness, strategic planning, and governance. These axes are identified in Figure 1. 

Figure 1 

Axes / Cluster-Patterns of Reform in Utah. 1 983- 1 994 

I i 

I I 
< 1 A3: Strategic Planning I — > 

I I 

I I 
A 1 : EFFICIENCY A2: EFFECTIVENESS 

I I 

I I 
< 1 A4: School Governance I- — > 

I I 
I I 

Before proceeding with a discussion of these axes, however, a few caveats regarding the 
usefulness and limitations of this figure are worth noting: 1) Figure 1 is offered as a 
heuristic device, i.e. an aid to conceptualizing and summarizing the broad patterns of 
educational change that have occurred in Utah since 1983. As such, it is not meant to be 
exhaustive and unequivocal in its representation; it i.s not a perfect model. Nevertheless, 
such realizations do not negate the Figure's utility. In addition to the patterns of change it 
seeks to portray, the utility of Figure 1 is found in the common ground it provides for 
discussion of educational change in Utah. 2) While these axes are in no way meant to be 
exclusive or diametrically opposed, it will be noted that the former-efficiency and 
effectiveness-hint at a more inclusive classification scheme than the latter. This 
inclusiveness is noted by the capitalization and vertical bearing given to both axes. In fact, 
and as will be argued below, recent activities focusing on strategic planning and educational 
governance may be interpreted as specific means to achieving greater efficiency and 
effectiveness. The attention given such ideas by policy-makers in recent years justifies the 
separate identification and discussion of both strategic planning and governance. 3) The 
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ambiguity and complexity which currently surround discussions of "efficiency" and 
"effectiveness," i.e. the definitions of each and the relationship they share, are also 
recognized here. For sake of clarity, policies classified under the "efficiency" heading are 
identified as those enacted primarily to maximize the ratio of inputs to outputs: policies 
classified under the "effectiveness" heading are identified as those enacted to increase or 
improve the number and/or quality of outcomes. 

Efficiency Reform Axis 

The first group of educational reform measures that have appeared in Utah since 1983 
cluster around an axis of efficiency. As a response to the state's moderately expanding 
revenues and rapidly expanding student enrollments, this cluster is perhaps best represented 
by two reform measures: the Public School Reform Improvement Act of 1984 (HB 179) and 
the Year-Round School and Effective Facility Use Program initiated in 1985. Passed by the 
legislature shortly after the appearance of A Nation at Risk , the Public School Reform 
Improvement Act of 1984 (PSRIA-84) was enacted to "promote and increase quality, 
efficiency and productivity in the public school system" of Utah." Specifically, HB 179 
directed the Utah State Board of Education to improve both efficiency and productivity in 
12 specific areas of Utah's system of public education: use of capital facilities; school 
building design; use of school volunteers; development of year-round educational programs; 
re-evaluation of extra-curricular activities: development of efficient school discipline 
policies; transportation; administrative & fiscal procedures; class size; educational 
technology use; curriculum reform; and standing patterns/increased workload. 12 

While concern for the quality of education was a prominent feature of PSRIA-84, the 
specific definition of productivity that accompanied various programs associated with the 
Act reveals an over-riding concern with efficiency. Such concerns are reflected in the 
definition offered bv the state Department of Education as late as 1991, "...'productivity' 
means improving the quality of educational programs while serving more students with the 
same or less money or serving the same number of students with less money." 13 

Although Legislative appropriations for increased productivity and efficiency within the 
system were made available as early as 1981, the significance of the Public School Reform 
improvement Act is found in the amount of money designated for such purposes. Whereas 
the largest amount of funds appropriated for productivity studies prior to 1984 was 



1 1 Journal of the House of Representatives of ilic Slate of U ta h: 45th Legislature Budget Session . Sail Lake City. UT: 
Utah State Legislature. 1984. 

12 Annual Re port of the S upe rintendent of Public Instruction of the Stale of Utah. 1983-84 . Utah State Office of 

Education. 1984: 51'. 

Utah Slate Office of Education. Utah Educational Reform Programs. 1989-90 . Salt Lake City. Utah. 1991:52. 
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$300,000, passage of PSRIA-84 witnessed a significant appropriation increase to $1 million. 
Subsequent annual appropriations approached the $1.5 million mark as late as 1990. 14 The 
passage and implementation of PSRIA-84 generated pilot programs of various types across 
Utah's 40 districts. In addition, PSRIA-84 functioned to focus the legislature's attention in 
subsequent years on two specific areas that further define the character of reform in the 
state: Year-Round School/Effective Facility Use legislation and the Educational Technology 
Initiative. 

As an outgrowth of the Public School Reform Improvement Act of 1984. the Year- 
Round School Incentive Program was created and funded by the 1985 legislature. Driven 
by efficiency concerns, an initial sum of $1 million was appropriated to deal with expanding 
enrollments. Much like PSRIA-84, funds allocated to the prog-am were distributed to 
school districts on a competitive application basis. Since its creation in 1985, several pieces 
of legislation further delineating guidelines and qualifications for state aid have appeared. 
As of 1991. the state has invested well over $8 million in the development of year-round 
schools and effective facility use programs. These unique programs have had a profound 
impact on traditional school scheduling patterns in Utah over the last decade. For the year 
ending 1992-93, 85 of Utah's 655 traditional schools were participating in y-ar round 
programs; approximately 47 schools were operating extended-day/modified double session 
educational programs. ^ Taken together, these and other scheduling models currently 
involve over 20% of the state's student population, distinguishing Utah from other states. 16 
In addition, it is estimated that such programs have saved the state over $50 million dollars 
in capital outlay since 1985. Given continued growth in enrollments and concomitant costs, 
the future will likely see an expansion of such scheduling options in Utah. 

Effectiveness Reform Axis 

The second set of reform measi ls clusters around an effectiveness axis. Driven by 
concerns for quality, four specific reforms characterize this cluster: 1 ) Utah's Teacher Career 
Ladder System (HB 110: 1984); 2) the Revised Statewide Core Curriculum Standards of 
1987; 3) the Statewide Standardized Student Achievement Testing Program (HB 321: 
1990); and 4) the Educational Technology Initiative (HB 468: 1990). While each is 
concerned with effectiveness, it will be noticed that the focus or point of leverage for each 
varies, i.e. career ladder-teachers, curriculum standards-curriculum, standardized testing- 
students, and technology initiative-instructional delivery. 

14 Ibid. pp. sir. 

' " A nnual Report of t he Utah Sl ate SupcTiiiic ml^i_on^hlkJilst a't:ti"n. I pp. 401'. 

16 bill., p. 10. Utah continues to lead the nation with the country's highest proportion of districts, schools, teachers, and 
students on non-traditional calendars or schedules. 
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On the heels of the publication of A Nation At Risk and in response to the 
recommendations made by a blue ribbon committee appointed by Governor Scott Matheson, 
the 1984 legislature enacted the Utah Teacher Career Ladder System, HB 1 10 (UCLS). 
Motivations for this teacher-focused reform, as expressed in the original legislation, were 
four-fold: to recognize the need to reward excellence in teaching; to provide incentives 
toward the pursuit of teaching excellence; to reward excellence in teaching; and to 
compensate teachers who assume additional educational responsibilities. 17 

The Utah Career. Ladder System (UCLS) represents a decentralized approach of sorts. 
As funded by the state, the law allows each local district to develop and submit its own 
teacher compensation plan for state approval. This policy approach has resulted in the 
emergence of 40 career ladder plans, each original and unique to the state's 40 districts. 
Currently, state guidelines allow for the allocation of Career Ladder funds for the following 
component areas: performance/merit bonus, career ladder differentiation, extended contract 
year, job enlargement allocation, and incentive funding for teacher shortages. 18 

To date, approximately $300 million has been appropriated for UCLS. 19 While no 
formal assessment of its impact on student tchievement has been made, attempts have been 
made to assess the impact of UCLS on teacher attraction, retention, and performance. An 
independent evaluation conducted in 1987 revealed broad support for UCLS among 
education professionals. 20 The Utah State Office of Education surveyed teachers regarding 
their attitudes towards UCLS in 1985; this was followed by similar surveys in 1990 and 
1991. The 1990 and 1991 surveys indicate that teachers were slightly more positive about 
the educational impact of UCLS than in 1985. For example, teachers judged the impact of 
UCLS on the structure and attractiveness of teaching profession as favorable. Over 64% of 
the teachers surveyed in 1991 reported that the Career Ladder System enabled them to 
improve the quality of their owi. instruction; more than 80% indicated that UCLS should be 
continued. 

Since the enactment of the Utah Career Ladder System, more than 66% of the slate's 
teachers have received bonuses for outstanding teaching and promotions to higher ladder 
levels. 21 Yet in spite of these advancements. Utah teachers remain amonj :he lowest paid 
in the country. A year by year comparison of average teacher salaries for Utah and the US 
is presented in Table 1.3. As can be seen, teachers' salaries in Utah have consistently fallen 

17 Utah Code Unannotalcd 1992. 53A-9-10I. 

18 Utah Code Unannotated 1992. 53A-9-I03. 

1 9 I Hah State Office of Education. Utah's Educational Refor m Program s , 1991-93 . p. 91'. 

"in ~ 

" u Mary Anisler. Douglas Mitchell. Linda Nelson. & Thomas Timar. "An Evaluation of the Utah Career Ladder 

System." Far West Laboratory for Education Research and Development. 19K8. 
2 1 Utah State Office of Education. 
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below the national average; this remains true in spite of UCLS. Since its passage in 1984, 
the average salary for teachers has risen approximately 27%; this compares with a 46% 
increase over the same period at the national level. Thus, while educators have positive 
feelings regarding the impact of UCLS on the quality of their profession and performance, 
the disparity in teachers salaries between Utah and the nation has widened since its 
implementation. 



Table 1.3 

Average Teacher Salaries: Utah vs USA. 1979-1992 



YFAR 


I itah 

KJ leu I 

Average 


U Lull nVCIdtC 

w/Career Ladder a 


INallunal 

Average 


is. r\vcrdge 
National vs Utah b 


79-80 


14,909 




15,970 


1,061 


80-81 


16,900 


* 


17.644 


744 


81-82 


18,106 




19.274 


1,168 


82-83 


19,859 


* 


20.695 


836 


83-84 


20,007 




21,935 


1.928 


84-85 


21.170 


22,062 


23,600 


1,538 


85-86 


22,603 


24,295 


25.199 


904 


86-87 


23,035 


24,874 


26,569 


1,695 


87-88 


22,572 


24,491 


28,034 


3.543 


88-89 


22,852 


24,814 


29,568 


4,754 


89-90 


23,735 


25,580 


31,350 


5,770 


90-91 


25.578 


27,423 


32.977 


5.554 


91-92 


26.339 


28,072 


34.413 


6.341 


A since 










1984-85- 


+24% 


+27% 


+46% 


+312% 



a) The Utah Career Ladder System was enacted in January 1984. HB 1 10. 1984. 

b) A = National Average - Utah Average w/Career Ladder. 

c) The percentage change since the first year of the Utah Career Ladder System. 1984-85. 



Source: Office of the Legislative Fiscal Arnlyst. Utah Public Education Data Book . Salt Lake City Utah: Utah State 
Legislature. 1993: 7f. 

A second set of reforms that reflects the state's concern for the effectiveness of its 
educational system is to be found in the Revised Statewide Core Curriculum Standards of 
1987. Consistent again with the recommendations made by the Governor's blue ribbon 
committee in its 1983 report Education in Utah: A Call to Action , the Utah State Board of 
Education established a policy requiring the identification of core curriculum standards and 
discrete behavioral learning objectives for grades K-12. Constructed on the premise of 
mastery learning and consistent with national education goals, the stated purposes of the 
new standards were "to provide a solid education foundation for every student" and "to 
prepare students for the changing world of living and competition in the informational 
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age." 22 A description of the Core Curriculum for the elementary, middle and high school 
levels for the 1992-93 academic year can be found in Table 1.4. 23 As can be seen. Utah 
studenf.s are expected to develop mastery of information, concepts, and skills in a wide 
variety of subject matters. 





Table 1.4 




Core Curriculum for the Utah System of Public Education, 1992- 1993 


Elementary Core 


Middle Core 


Secondary Core 


(K-6) 


(7-8) 


(8-12) 


Subject Area 


Subject Area 


Subject Area 


Language Arts 


Language Arts 


Language Arts 


Mathematics 


Mathematics 


Mathematics 


Science 


Science 


Science 


The Arts 


Social Studies 


Computer Literacy 


Healthy Life Styles 


The Arts 


Social Studies 


Computer Literacy 


Computer Literacy 


The Arts 




Healthy Life Styles 


Healthy Life Styles 




Vocational Education 


Vocational Education 




Elective* 


Electives 



Source: Utah State Board of Education. 1991 

In conjunction with core curriculum revisions initiated in 1984, the state Board of 
Education likewise adopted new graduation requirements for high school seniors. As 
illustrated in Table 1.5, comparisons between 1984 and 1992 standards reveal increased 
requirements in several content areas. In addition, the number of credits required for 
graduation was increased from 15 to 24. 

Table 1.5 

Old and New Graduation Requirements for Utah Secondary Students 





Old Requirements 
Grades Grades 


New Requirements 
Grades Grades 


Content Areas 


7-9 


10-12 


7-8 


9-12 


Language Arts 




3.0 


2.0 


3.0 


Mathematics 




1.0 


2.0 


2.0 


Social Studies 




2.0 


1.5 


3.0 


Science 




1.0 


1.5 


2.0 


Hea'th 




1.5 


1.5 


2.0 


Arts 






1.0 


1.5 


Vocational Education 






1.0 


1.0 


Computer literacy 






0.5 


0.5 


Electives 




6.5 


1.0 


9.0 


Total Credits 


16-18 3 


15.0 


12.0 


24.0 


a) Prior to the revisions enacted in 1987. the number and type of credit units required for grades 7-9 were 



determined by local districts. 

Source: Utah State Office of Education. 1992. 



22 Utah State Board of Education, Ou r Chanpinp Schools . Utah State Office of Education. 1987: 5. 

23 Utah State Board of Education. 1992. 
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The combined effect of curriculum change in Utah has resulted in a significant change in 
expectations for students over the past decade. As a means of increasing the effectiveness of 
the system, this change has been characterized by an emphasis on increased rigor and the 
development of higher order thinking skills. Yet, what effect, if any, has such change had 
on student learning and achievement? The precise answer to this question is difficult to 
determine. Nevertheless, a few key indicators suggest a possible answer. The first has as its 
focus the percentage of high school students taking more rigorous classes. Implementation 
of new requirements has resulted in an increase in the percentages of students taking 
academic classes. Table 1.6 offers data on the percentage of high school seniors who have 
taken courses in the areas of math and science for the years 1984, 1988, and 1992 
respectively. It will bs noted that the percentages of students in each of the identified areas 
has increased „,ince 1984. In general, most Utah students appear to be taking a more 
demanding program of studies in 1993 than was true in 1984. 

Table 1.6 

Percentage of Utah Seniors Who Have Taken Specific Math-Science Courses: 

1984, 1988, 1992 



Course 


1984 


1988 


1992 


Algebra I 


78.7% 


88.4% 


86.2% 


Algebra II 


48.2 


63.2 


67.7 


Advanced Algebra 






38.4 


Geometry 


58.3 


66.4 


69.1 


Trigonometry 


24.7 


33.0 


37.3 


Computer Literacy 


28.0 


43.4 


61.7 


Biology 






86.4 


Chemistry 


26.7 


38.0 


41.2 


Physics 


14.2 


18.8 


22.1 


AP Social Science 


15.6 


20.8 


28.9 


AP English 


21.0 


27.6 


28.8 


AP CaFculus 


10.1 


13.1 


13.7 


AP Science 


10.8 


10.5 


15.1 
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UT: Utah State Legislature, January 1993: 49. 

A second set of indicators reflecting change in curriculum standards is perhaps found in 
standardized test scores. Three sets of scores are offered for consideration here. The first 
represents scores from the Comprehensive Test of Basic Skills (CTBS) for grades 5 and 1 1 . 
Using a stratified random sampling procedure, the Utah State Office of Education used the 
CTBS to assess academic progress in key areas until 1990. Standardized scores from 
selected years for the areas of reading and math are found in Table 1.7. Remembering that 
graduation requirements were revised in 1984 and the new core curriculum implemented in 
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1987, it will be noted that by 1990 students in 5th and 1 1th grades were above the national 
percentile in the areas of reading and math. Further, incremental gains in each area across 
both grades were witnessed between 1984 and 1990. Data from the Stanford Achievement, 
a test used by the state as the instrument of choice in its Statewide Testing Program (a full 
discussion of this legislation follows as a separate act of reform) reveals similar patterns for 
grades 5, 8, and 11. As found in Table 1.8, incremental gains in total battery scores and 
most subtest scores are evident in all grades between 1990 and 1992. A similar trend is 
evident in Utah's ACT composite average score, a test taken annually by approximately 65% 
of all graduating seniors across the state. This data is shown in Table 1.9. As can be seen, 
the composite average for the state of Utah has increased slightly since 1989 and remained 
above the national average. This remains true in spite of the decrease witnessed over the 
same period for the English battery. 

Table 1.7 

Utah Standardized Reading and Math Scores, 3 
Grades 5 & 11: 1978-901 

Reading Mathematics 





Grade 


Grade 


Grade 


Grade 


YEAR 


5 


11 


5 


11 


1978 


49° 


59 


38 


. 42 


1981 


51 


63 


40 


52 


1984 


53 


57 


48 


55 


1987 


55 


60 


48 


59 


1990 


54 


61 


53 


59 



a) Comprehensive Tests of Basic Skills (CTBS), comparisons made on the basis of 
1988 national norms. 

b) Scores are reported as percentiles with the national norm for each test being 50. 



Source: David G. Fox, David E. Nelson, Robert L. Ellison, Marita L. Fairfield, & 
John D. Ross. Utah Statewide Educational Assessment General Report: 1 975 - 
1990 . Salt Lake City. UT: Utah Office of Education, December 1990: 1 3f. 



Table 1.8 

Utah Statewide Testing Program Subtests and Total Battery Scores. 1 

1990-19921 





Grade 5 






Grade 8 






Grade 


11 


Subtest 


90 


91 


92 


90 


91 


92 


90 


91 


92 


Math 


60 b 


62 


62 


53 


54 


55 


54 


59 


59 


Reading 


53 


55 


53 


55 


55 


55 


58 


58 


61 


English 


48 


48 


48 


45 


45 


45 


45 


51 


51 


Science 


52 


56 


56 


53 


■53 


58 


60 


60 


60 


Soc-Science 


55 


55 


55 


50 


50 


54 


56 


56 


56 


TOTAL BAT 


53 


55 


54 


51 


51 


53 


53 


55 


56 



a) Stanford Achievement Test. 8th edition. 

b) Scores are presented as percentiles, the national norm lor the total battery and individual subtests is 50 r 4. 



Source: Utah State Office of Education, Statewide Testing Program, 1992. 
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Table 1.9 

ACT Average Subtests and Composite Scores: 3 
Utah vs USA 1989-1992 







Subtests (Utah Only) 










Science 


Composite 


YEAR 


English 


Math 


Reasoning 


Utah USA 


1989 


21.4 


19.7 




20.9 20.6 


1990 


21.1 


19.7 


* 


21.0 20.6 


1991 


20.6 


19.7 


21.2 b 


21.0 20.6 


1992 


20.7 


20.0 


21.4 


21.1 20.6 



a) The core battery of the ACT remained fairly stable until 1989. In that year the core was 
readjusted. As a result of this change, comparisons of composite scores before and after 1989 
are neither reliable nor recommended as different constructs are being measured. 

b) Subtest changed to become "Science Reasoning". 



Sources: Utah State Office of Education. Utah Educational Quality Indicators . Salt Lake City. 
UT. 1989: 22. Office of the Legislative Fiscal Analyst. Utah Public Education Data Book . 
Salt Lake City. UT: Utah Stale Legislature, 1993: 41. 

A third representative retorm of the effectiveness cluster is found in the Statewide 
Testing Program (HB 321: 1990). Enacted by the 1990 legislature at the behest of Governor 
Norman Bangerter. the Statewide Testing Program (STP) was passed as a means of 
providing "an additional tool to plan, measure, and evaluate the effectiveness" of public 
education in Utah, 24 Using a standardized achievement measure. HB 321 called for annual 
statewide testing for grades 5, 8. and 11. Development of a statewide system for reporting 
STP scores was also mandated by the legislature. Passage of the School District 
Accountability and Performance Acts (HB 158. HB 170:1990) required local districts to 
provide annua! performance reports charting the progress of both district and individual 
schools for a given year. 

As of July 1993, three years of cumulative STP data were available to the public; this 
data is shown by subtest, grade, and year in Table 1.8. Close examination will reveal that 
between 1990 and 1992. achievement gains in the total battery scores have been made in all 
grades tested. In addition, the data suggests that since 1983 Utah students in grades 5. 8, 
and 1 1 have consistently scored at or above the national average in all subtests areas but 
one. Language Arts/English. While it is difficult at this point to determine the effect of 
mandated testing on the quality of education, it does appear that the passage of HB 321 has 
functioned to increase the public vulnerability of education. Annual publication of district 
and individual school test scores appears to have heightened the pressure on both 



Utah Democrats have made incremental \el consistent gains in both chambers since the 43nl Legislative Session 
( 1979-80). See Utah Legislative Manual for each respective session. 
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superintendents and principals. Nevertheless, many questions remain, e.g. to what extent do 
principals "lead" and teachers "teach towards" the test? In spite of such questions, as a 
policy instrument, the STP was enacted as a means of increasing the effectiveness of public 
education through accountability in Utah. 

A final state initiative indicative of the effectiveness reform cluster noted above is found 
in the Educational Technology Initiative (ETI). As passed by the 1990 Utah legislature (HB 
468: 1990), ETI was initially created to improve student mastery in math, reading, and 
language arts through the incorporation of technology in schools. 23 Since its enactment in 
1990, over $100 million from both public and private funds have been invested in Utah's 
effort to "modernize" and "computerize" teaching and learning. 26 

While a comprehensive assessment regarding the impact of ETI on the effectiveness of 
the state's school system is at this point premature, preliminary evaluations yield some data 
on the impact of the Initiative. 27 For example, not only are there are more computers in 
Utah's public schools, but teachers and students have increased their use of this technology. 
Since 1989 the computer-student ratio has decreased from 20-1 to 11-1 in elementary 
schools and 10-1 to 6-1 in secondary schools; the average elementary student spends 
approximately one hour per week using the computer in school, the average secondary 
student approximately 2.25 hours. In terms of instructional usage, initial reports indicate 
that Utah teachers are using technology in traditional ways. For example, over 80% of the 
state's elementary teachers involved in ETI use computers to instill basic skills through drill 
and practice. Less than 60% of this group use computeiL 'o stimulate creativity and higher 
order thinking. 

Initially funded to improve the effectiveness of classroom teaching and learning, ETI has 
the added potential of increasing efficiency and promoting equity within the Utah's 
education system. 28 In terms of efficiency, the availability of various types of centralized, 
on-line data bases, microwave network services, and distance learning technologies to 
schools and districts across the state, has the potential for leading to the realization of 
significant savings of various kinds. As means of improving the availability and access of 
technology to poor, rural, or low achieving schools and districts, ETI has the potential of 



23 Utah Office of Education. Annual Report of the Utah State Superintendent of Public Instruction. 1991-92 : 28. 

26 John R. Mcrgendollcr, Trish Stoddart, Dean Btudshaw, and Dale Nicdcrhauser. "A Portfolio-Based Evaluation of 

Utah's Education Technology Initiative." Novate CA: Beryl Buck Institute for Education. 1992: 2. 1 Of. 
2 ^ John R. Mergcndoller. Trish Stoddart, Carolyn Horan. Dale Niederhauser, & Dean Bradshaw, "Instructional 

Utilization: Teacher Training and Implementation of Utah's Educational Technology Initiative in School Districts and 

Colleges." Novato. CA: Beryl Buck Institute for Education, 1992. 
28 Annual Report...l99l-92 . 1992: 28f. 
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promoting equal access. At this point, however, information regarding the actual effects of 
these impacts is not available. 

Strategic Planning Reform Axis 

Attempts at developing a strategic plan to chart the direction of state educational policy 
define the third axis of reform in Utah. Much less inclusive than the efficiency and 
effectiveness axes described above, the significance of the strategic planning axis lies in the 
influence such planning has had on the direction of reform in recent years. 29 Over the past 
decade, a great deai of educational strategic planning has taken place in Utah. Broadly 
conceived, these efforts may be viewed as attempts to improve system effectiveness and 
efficiency. 

As an idea, strategic planning for the development of coherent educational policy 
appeared rather early in Utah. Sponsored by various governmental agencies, no less than 
five such plans have appeared since 1981. 30 Yet, as a strategy to policy-making, such an 
approach was not officially adopted by the legislature until 1990. In January of that year, a 
concurrent resolution authorized the creation of a task force to develop and monitor the 
progress of a five-year strategic plan for public education. 31 Two years later the Task Force 
for Strategic Planning presented its report (USP-Utah Strategic Plan) to the legislature. 
Building upon the foundation of previous planning efforts, the stated purposes of USP 
reflect both visionary and guidance functions... ."to create a bold new vision for the future of 
Utah Public Education, ... "[to] convey not only a vision, but a clear path for making that 
vision a reality,"...and "to be a resilient and flexible guide to leaders, policy makers and 
administrators for aligning Public Education's structure and systems with those fundamental 
principles of effective leadership and management." 32 



29 



30 



31 
32 



For an examination and discussion of the influence of strategic planning reports on the progress of educational policy- 
making in Utah see B. L. Johnson, Jr.. "Setting the Policy-Making Agenda: An Examination of the Effects of National 
and State Reform Reports on Enacted Legislation," forthcoming. 

These include the following: 1) Utah Statewide Education Planning Commission, Utah Svstemwide Education 
Wanning. Salt Lake City, Utah: Utah State Board of Education, June 1980; 2) Utah Commission ;>n Educational 
Excellence, Ted Capener, Chair. Report of the Utah Commission on Educational Excellence . Salt lake City, Utah: 
Utah State Board of Education. October 1983; 3) Utah Education Reform Steering Committee. Education in Utah: A 
Call To Action . Salt Lake City. UT: Utah State Government, November 1983 4) Utah State Department of 
Education. A Shift in Focus . A Report by the State Department of Education's Strategic Planning Commission, 1988; 
5) Education Strategic Planning Committee Task Force. Utah State Public Education Strategic Plan. 1992-1997: A 
Strategi c Guide for the Future Development of the P uhlic School System . Salt Lake City, Utah: Office of Legislative 
Fiscal Analyst, January. IW2. 
Utah Code Unannotated 1992, 53A-la-2(J2. 

Committee Report. Utah State Pu blic Edu c ation Strateg ic Pl an, 1992-1997: A Strategic Guide for the Future of 
Development of the Public School System . 1992: cover letter, 7. 
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While a comprehensive examination of the full content of USP is beyond the scope of 
this paper, a cursory look at the prominent themes and objectives of the Plan is in order. In 
an attempt to "assure [that Utahns are] the best educated citizenry in the world," the USP 
proposes to: redesign, as is necessary, the educational system to achieve the objectives of 
the Plan; promote school autonomy in meeting the objectives of the state through the 
decentralization of authority to local sites; align the organization of the education system 
with outcome-based accountability measures for local districts and schools; employ 
technology to improve teaching/learning; develop a world-class curriculum; develop a 
system of client choice; personalize education for each student; and strengthen the school- 
business partnership. 

The USP, as developed by the Task Force on Strategic Planning for the years 1992- 
1997, was approved by the 1992 Utah legislature. This approval may be interpreted as a 
commitment to move ahead towards realization of the vision offered therein. While certain 
components of the Plan were in place prior to its passage, e.g., Career Ladder System, 
Statewide Testing Program, Educational Technology Initiative, etc., it is reasonable to 
assume that the Plan will serve as a general blueprint to guide the construction of future 
legislation. The specific degree to which this plan will guide the development of 
educational policy, however, has yet to be determined. 

Currently, reform activity is centering f.round the restructuring of school governance, an 
important component of the Strategic Plan. Such activity defines the final axis of reform 
efforts in Utah. 

School Governance Reform Axis 

The amount of attention given to the decentralization of authority in public education 
serves as a justification for identifying the fourth axis of reform in Utah: the school 
governance reform axis. Notions of shifting the authority for operational decisions from the 
district to the school site have received increased attention across the state in recent years. 
Although the Salt Lake City District has been in the process of decentralizing its decision 
making processes for well over a decade, passage of the Site-Based Decision Making Pilot 
Program in 1991 (SB 30: 1991) represented the first official state level attempt to explore 
such decentralization. Funded at $800,000, the Site-Based Decision Making Pilot Program 
(SBDP) was designed to explore the feasibility of a site-based approach to governance. 
Following a careful selection process, 16 pilot schools from 11 districts were chosen to 
participate. Granted flexibility and exemption from certain state and local regulations, these 
pilot schools were encouraged to experiment in their attempts to meet predetermined 
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academic goals. Over the three year life of the program, each of the 16 schools received 
$50,000 to innovate and experiment as needed. 

Preliminary evaluations of SBDP have revealed some illuminating results. 33 As 
reported by the State Office of Education, the greatest impact of SBDM has been the sense 
of ownership developed for school performance among participants. On the negative side, 
problems in defining clear decisional domains, e.g., district level vs. site-based decision 
domains, have been frequently reported. In addition, start-up costs have been perceived as 
being "massive"-especially among teachers. 

Prior to the expiration of SBDP in June 1993, a new statewide site-based program was 
enacted by the Utah legislature: the Centennial Schools Program (HB 100: 1993). This 
program is the central focus of current reform efforts in Utah. As the embodiment of 
Governor Mike Leavitt's educational strategy, the Centennial Schools Program (CSP) has 
been touted as the plan that will "move Utah's public schools to a new level of 
performance" and "showcase" the progress being made towards realization of the State's 
Strategic Plan. 34 To insure the success of its implementation, $2.6 million has been 
appropriated for fiscal year 1993-94 by the legislature. 

Site-based empowerment and flexibility are the ideas that form the twin cornerstones of 
CSP. As specified by HB 100, "site-based decision making" is defined as "a joint planning 
and problem solving process that seeks to improve the quality of working life and 
education. ..It is a cooperative effort in which a local school group comprised of teachers, 
classified employees, school administrators, and parents engage in collaborative decision 
making at the school level on matters critical to the achievement of school goals as 
established by the group." 35 As delineated by CSP, the site-based board created in all 
Centennial schools will be given the autonomy and flexibility to determine the strategy to be 
pursed toward the realization of pre-determined student outcomes. Such site-based boards 
will also b- accountable for the outcomes that emerge at the school. 

Under the direction guidelines provided by the Utah State Office of Education, all public 
schools are invited to participate in the program on a voluntary basis. Funds are available to 
support up to approximately 200 schools. If selected as a CSP participant, a given school 
will receive a base allocation of $5,000, plus $20 per student-monies above and beyond all 
Minimum School Program appropriations. 



Utah State Office of Education, Project Assistance Services. Utah's Ed ucational Reform Programs . Salt Lake City, 
UT: Utah State Office of Education. 1993: I59f. 

Utah Centennial Schools. "Shape the Future!" Salt Lake City. Utah: Utah State Office of Education, 1993. 
Utah Code Unannotated 1992. 53A-la-30l. 
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As of July 1993, CSP is in the initial stages of implementation. Applications for 
participation in CSP are currently under review by the Governor and State Board of 
Education, 36 Data concerning the success of CSP is at this point nil. Nevertheless, the 
program is perhaps indicative of the direction of current and future reform in Utah. When 
coupled with Site-Based Decision Making Pilot Program of 1991, the Centennial Schools 
Program of 1993 reflects the spirit of many of the ideas expressed in the State's Strategic 
Plan for Education, a plan slated to guide educational policy-making efforts in Utah for the 
immediate future. 

Taken together, these four axes-efficiency, effectiveness, strategic planning, and school 
governance-define the dominant contours of educational reform in Utah since 1983. A 
pictorial representation of these axes complete with those representative reforms identified 
and discussed above is offered in Figure 2. As can be seen, the contributions of both the 
strategic planning and school governance axes to the more inclusive efficiency and 
effectiveness reform axes are duly noted. 

Figure 2 

Axes / Cluster-Patterns of Educational Change in Utah 
With Representative Reforms, 1983-1994 



I < A3: Strategic Planning 

-Utah Statewide Education Planning Commission. 1981 
-Utah Commission on Educational Excellence. 1983 
-Utah Education Reform Steering Committee. 1983 
-Strategic Planning Commission. 1988 
-Strategic Planning Initiative. 1990 

I 



->l 



I 

Al: EFFICIENCY 

- Public School Reform Act. 1984 

- Year-Round School/Efficient 

Facility Use Program. 1985-86 

- State Testing Program. 1990 

I 

I < A4: School Governance 

-Site-Based Management Pilot Study. 1991 
-Centennial Schools Program. 1993 

I 



I 

A2: EFFECTIVENESS 

- Career Ladder System. 

1984 

- Revised Core Curriculum 

& Standards. 1987 

- Ed Tech. Initiative. 1990 

I 

>l 



3ft 



Since the writing of this chapter in August of 1993. several schools are moving towards completion of a full academic 
year as Centennial Schools. The 1994 Utah Legislature has authorized expansion of: 1) the number of schools that 
can qualify for participation in the CSP: and 2) the revenues available for the program. 
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A Critique of Reform in Utah 

The reform initiatives which have emerged in Utah are in many ways consistent with 
and reflective of the ferment which has characterized American education since 1983. 
Placing these initiatives within a national context provides an initial point of departure for a 
critique of reform in the state. To be sure, the call for change at the national level has been 
mirrored in Utah by numerous state-level commissions, committees, publications and 
reports. Much like the reports which have appeared at the national level, rhetoric and 
symbolism have been used to define the nature of this call for the citizens of Utah. The use 
of hyperbole at the national level to describe the state of American education, i.e. as a 
fragile, archaic, inept and disorganized institution on the edge of chaos and dissolution has 
been witnessed in Utah-though to a lesser degree-as an issue-expansion strategy. The 
state's high pupil-teacher ratios and low per pupil expenditures have provided ready fodder 
for would-be policy entrepreneurs. Among other things, such efforts have functioned to 
define the education agenda for the state, heighten the public's awareness of education as an 
issue, and mobilize support for and against various educational proposals. 

A second similarity between Utah and other states is found in the motor driving reform. 
In Utah, the push for reform in is driven primarily by economic motives and interests; 
educational reform is perceived as an important means of economic development. As 
developmental policy, educational reform is expected to yield benefits that will protect the 
state's fiscal resources and expand its economic base. The reform which has emerged has 
been primarily defined as an important means of attracting advanced technology and venture 
capital. As a means of augmenting Utah's competitiveness in an increasingly global 
economy, reform has also been defined as the means of meeting the demands of the work 
force of the future. Thus, in Utah, as in other states, reform has been perceived as a 
capacity-building investment driven by economic concerns. 

The attention given to policies of effectiveness and efficiency by policy-makers 
represents a third similarity between reform efforts in Utah and other states. Consistent with 
the national trend and fueled by the state s pressing enrollment problems, the overwhelming 
majority of policies that have appeared since 1983 address the effectiveness and efficiency 
of the Utah's system of public education: doing more for less. Such policies are indicative 
of the national move towards a more rationalized, accountable system of public education. 
In Utah, strategic planning and school governance reforms are to be viewed as means to 
achieving these ends. To the extent that it facilitates the alignment of system action with 
system outcomes and reduces uncertainty, strategic planning represents an attempt to 
enhance effectiveness and efficiency. Likewise, to the extent that it facilitates or empowers 
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local districts and schools to achieve specific goals in an efficient manner, site-based 
management represents an attempt to enhance system effectiveness and efficiency. 
Concerns with effectiveness and efficiency have dominated reform in Utah. 

Conspicuously absent from the characterization of reform portrayed above (see Figure 2) 
are patterns of redistributive policy-policies concerned with equity. The pressure exerted 
on the political system by the unique constellation of contextual forces found in the state 
account for this absence. While the reform that has occurred in many ways reflects the 
activity witnessed across the US, it is this unique mix of contextual forces which 
distinguishes Utah from other states. Identified earlier as the major "contours" of 
educational policy-making, these contours produce both complementary and countervailing 
demands on the state's political system. Inasmuch as these forces are complementary, the 
probability of more coherent educational policy by the system is increased. However, the 
existence of countervailing forces suggests an increase of turbulence within this system. 
Consider the following countervailing demands which have emerged in recent years: 

1. zero to moderate revenue growth vs booming enrollments - Moderate 
revenue growth in Utah has resulted in incremental increases to education-not 
enough, however, to meet the demands created by extraordinary enrollment 
growth. 

2. demand for educational quality vs revenue scarcity - As a result of the value 
afforded education by Utahns, demands for increased quality have met with the 
challenges presented by the limited availability of resources to meet such 
demands. 

3. demand for increased revenue vs minimalist tax mood - The need for 
increased funds to address the demands created by rising enrollments and 
demands for quality have arisen in a state known for its fiscal conservatism. . 

Taken together, it is these countervailing forces which account for the increased pressure 
witnessed within the state's political system. Evoking concerns for effectiveness and 
efficiency, such forces continue to define the character of educational policy-making in 
Utah. These tensions explain the current political realities found in Utah's educational 
system: high pupil-teacher ratio, low per pupil expenditures, resource scarcity, etc. All are 
by-products of Utah's primary conundrum: too many students, too few resources. 

Given this scenario, Utah policy-makers have and will continue to face difficult choices. 
In an effort to resolve this dilemma, a variety of solutions, each with its own set of political 
implications, exists: 1) inaction; 2) a reduction in public school enrollments; 3) increasing 
allocations to public education at the expense of other public service programs, i.e. 
reallocation; 4) seeking Improvements in the efficiency and effectiveness of the current 
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system; 5) increasing revenue for education via taxation; or 6) seeking novel or radical 
approaches to restructuring public education. Of these approaches, only four would appear 
to be realistic. The first two, inaction and reducing student enrollments, do not represent 
viable alternatives. Ignoring existing conditions will only serve to increase system stress to 
an inordinate level; other than encouraging citizens to choose the private school option, little 
can be done at the state level to reduce enrollments. The third alternative likewise yields 
itself to the increase of stress within the political system. Public education is one among 
many services supported by state government. Allocations made to public education are 
necessarily made at the expense of other important public service;,. As a retrenchment 
strategy, reallocation decisions place policy-makers squarely between competing demands, 
an uncomfortable position often accompanied with high political stakes. 

The fourth alternative represents the traditional course of action chosen by policy- 
makers in the state. As has been consistently argued, concerns for effectiveness and 
efficiency have defined educational reform in Utah, particularly since 1983. Nevertheless, 
limits to such pursuits do exist; only so much blood can be let from the proverbial turnip. 
While it is sensed that these limits have yet to be reached in Utah, such limits are much 
closer today than in 1983. In addition, enrollments are projected to increase well into the 
90s, offering little relief for an increasingly taxed system. 

Talk of increases in system stress naturally leads to a consideration of the fifth 
alternative: the raising of taxes. As is the case elsewhere, public education absorbs the lion's 
share of state expenditures. Since 1982, such expenditures have ranged from 47.1% to 
49.1% of total state expenditures. 37 For fiscal year 1992, 48.5% of state funds were spent 
on public education. When combined with higher education, this percentage increased to 
66.1%. Among the many arguments made against raising taxes for education, three are 
frequently heard: 1) the proportion of children to tax-paying adults is rather large; 2) Utah is 
a relatively poor state; and 3) the tax effort by Utah citizens is inordinately high. 

While the first argument is, in fact, true, the validity of the remaining two proves a bit 
more equivocal. For the year 1991, the household income in Utah was at $46,464, slightly 
above the national average of $45,854 and third among the Mountain States. 38 In addition, 
this income was earned in an economy which enjoys a cost of living below the national 
average. When further coupled with the fact that the state enjoys one of the lowest poverty 
rates in the country, it can be concluded that Utah is not a poor state. 



This includes both General and Uniform School Funds, see Public Education Data Rook. 1993: 29. 
Utah Foundation, "Research Briefs". Salt Lake City. UT: Utah Foundation 92-93 (August 10. 1992). 
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Table 1.10 

Combined State and Local Tax Burden. 1979-1993: Utah vs USA 



$ Per Capita $ Per Household $ Per S 1 000 Income 



YEAR 


Utah 


T TO A 

USA 


Rank 1 * 


Utah 


1 TO A 

UoA 


KanK 


uian 


up* 


Rani- 


79-80 


840 




33rd 








125 


116 


13th 


79-80 


840 




33rd 








125 


116 


13th 


80-81 


912 




35 








119 




12 


81-82 


1,011 


1.175 


35 








117 


111 


14 


82-83 


963 


1,216 


39 








113 


111 


17 


83-84 


1,133 


1.356 


34 








129 


117 


10 


84-85 


1.258 


1,465 


34 








129 


116 


9 


85-86 


1,292 


1,547 


32 


4,184 


4.201 


16th 


125 


113 


8 


86-87 


1,360 


1,665 


35 


4,409 
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a) Comparative rank among the 50 States. 

Source: Utah Taxpayers Association. "How Utah Compares: State and Local Taxes." Salt Lake City. UT: Annual 
Reports. 1976-1992. 



The data presented in Table 1.10 provides information regarding tax effort in Utah. 
Here, data on the combined state and local tax burden for the years 1979-80 to 1989-90 are 
found. As can be seen, the per capita tax burden in Utah is less than in most states. 
However, since such a statistic masks the effects provided by a disproportionate number of 
citizens below the age of 18, two other statistics are provided. In terms of combined burden 
per household, the amount of taxes paid annually by Utahns for the fiscal year 1989-90 was 
more than that paid in 29 other states. Data regarding the combined burden per $1,000 of 
income places Utah higher than more than 2/3 of the 50 states. Although conclusions 
regarding the fiscal capacity and effort of a state are difficult to determine with precision, 
these data suggest that while the tax burden for Utahns is above the national average, it does 
not appear to be inordinately so. 

The final policy alternative-seeking novel or radical approaches to restructuring public 
education— challenges traditional ways of thinking about the way education is delivered. 
Much of the talk of restructuring centers around criticisms of the current "technology" of 
education. Within this context, technology may be understood as the sum total of ways that 
a given task is done. Implied in such a definition are notions of menial and technical know- 
how. Recent pressures on Utah's system of public education have moved policy makers 
within the state towards a rethinking of the current public education delivery system. Such 
movement has found expression in the Educational Technology Initiative (ETI) passed by 
the 1990 Legislature and discussed above. ETI is up for renewed funding during the 
upcoming 1994 Legislative Session. At present, Utah's Governor is seeking to use its 
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renewal as an opportunity to redefine ETI as that point of leverage by which substantive 
restructuring of the state's system of public education can by achieved. 39 Whether this can 
be realized, however, remains to be seen. Nevertheless, il represents an alternative available 
to policy makers in the state. 

CONCLUSION 

Designing and implementing "coherent" education policy would appear to be a growing 
concern among educational policy makers (Fuhrman, 1993). As derived from the Latin 
cohaerere, the adjective "coherent" is used to describe the relationship which exists between 
two or more entities. In a literal sense, to be "coherent" means to "stick together." Implied 
in such a bond are notions of logical consistency and compatibility. To the degree that such 
consistency and compatibility exist, two or more entities prove "coherent." When used in 
the context of policy and policy-making, "coherence" refers to the consistency and/or 
compatibility of two or more policies. Such a statement naturally raises questions regarding 
the focus or subject of this consistency and compatibility. The data provided by this review 
of reform in Utah hint at such foci. When speaking of policy coherency at the more general 
level, the character of reform in Utah, as it has emerged over the past decade, reflects a 
degree of coherency. Ah noted above, this coherency is found in the primary values 
reflected among the major policies enacted since 1983, namely effectiveness and efficiency. 

On the basis of the known intent and outcomes of reform policies enacted in the Utah 
since 1983, "coherency" may be used to describe the relationships which exist between these 
policies. Such relationships can be examined at one of two levels. At a more general level, 
a policy matrix, i.e. a cluster of policies which exit in a given policy domain, may be 
described as coherent if, h fact, a common tenor or set of values is reflected among those 
policies. At a more specific level, however, a policy matrix may be described as coherent to 
the degree that the specific details of each policy within a given policy domuin-when 
implemented-mutually support or hinder the realization of other policies within that same 
domain. When speaking of policy coherency at the "specific level," however, achieving and 
determining such coherency is much more problematic and uncertain. The fragmented 
nature of the political system and the policy making process make the realization of such 
coherency quite difficult (Lindbiom. 1959). The policies associated with educational reform 
in Utah since 1983 reflect to a lesser degree this type of coherency. 
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Considering enrollment and funding levels, the state of Utah has historically enjoyed a 
respectable return on its investment in public education. Educational attainment and 
achievement in the state hover at or above the national level along a variety of indices. 
However, given the conditions and political realities described above, it may be concluded 
that policy-makers will continue to face a number of critical issues and decisions in public 
education. This remains true in spite of the effectiveness-efficiency policies which have 
defined reform in the state since 1983. The problems will not resolve themselves. Tough 
choices and possible sacrifice lay ahead. The decisions made by policy-makers today will 
indeed have consequences for the quality of education found in Utah tomorrow. 
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CHAPTER TWO 
SURVIVING THE WAVES OF CURRICULAR REFORM IN UTAH 

By: Carolyn M. Shields & Karen V. Berner 



During the last decade, 
numerous educational reform 
initiatives have been proposed in 
Utah. Many of these refdm 
initiatives began at the legislative 
level or at the State Office of 
Education; others were proposed by 
districts and individual schools. 

This chapter will focus on 
statewide reform that relates to 
issues of curriculum and instruction. 
The first part of the chapter will 
present an overview of recent 
legislation and program initiatives. 
From this overview, four major 
themes are identified and discussed. 
The second section will discuss 
three major implications of the 
reform efforts and their potential for 
having the anticipated positive 
impact on teaching and learning in 
Utah's K-12 classrooms. Finally, 
some additional questions will be 
posed to help guide the reflections 
of educators and policy makers as 
they strive to create a "world class 
curriculum" for Utah students. 



HIGHLIGHTS 



Two waves of reform have influenced curriculum and 
instruction in Utah in the past decade: 

a) a wave of accountability and control, and 

b) a wave of flexibility and local initiative. 

Utah's educational mission has most recently been 
expressed in the Strategic Planning Act for Educational 
Excellence (Utah Code: 53a- la- 103, 1992): "to assure the 
best educated citizenry in the world" ... through a "world 
class curriculum." The Utah Core Curriculum and 
Centennial Schools provide two possible contexts for 
such world class reform. 

Certain issues of the reform movement, evident in 
legislation and program initiatives, require careful 
reflection, discourse, and articulation of: 

a) the substantive image of our vision and mission 
including possible models of world class curriculum and 
instruction, 

b) how technology can improve teaching and 
learning, 

c) the inclusion of parents in decision-making, 

d) the nature of appropriate educational partnerships 
with business and community agencies, 

e) the role of in-service and professional 
development activities for teachers, administrators, and 
others involved in the widening educational decision- 
making community. 

In the absence of clearer policy guidelines, educators and 
particularly site-based administrators are feeling pressure 
from too many different directions. Their efforts are 
fragmented, and they are struggling to avoid being 
"drowned" by the waves of reform. The waves must be 
calmed; a period of clarity and policy stability is essential 
if educators are to be empowered to improve teaching and 
learning in Utah. 



Carolyn M. Shields, is an Assistant Professor. Department of Educational Administration. University of Utah 
Karen V. Bcrncr is a Ph.D Graduate Student. Department of Educational Administration, University of Utah 
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To gather information concerning the nature and extent of educational reform in Utah, 
personal interviews were conducted with educational leaders at the State Office of 
Education. Careful examination was made of recent Utah legislation as well as of 
documents related to curriculum ieform published by the State Office of Education. 

TWO "WAVES OF REFORM" INITIATIVES 

Utah's educational reform initiatives, although unique in some ways, are also consistent 
with the two dominant national movements described by some educational researchers as 
"waves of reform" washing over the' educational scene (Smylie & Denny, 1990; Darling- 
Hammond, 1988). The first of these waves, begun in the early 1980's, emphasized 
standardization and control of curriculum while the second wave introduced reforms that 
were associated with flexibility and local initiative. 

Like many other state and national reform efforts, Utah has attempted to incorporate 
elements of both waves into current educational change. Many of Utah's programs and 
legislative initiatives emphasize local autonomy. Many are also consistent with and 
supportive of the national goals of education established by the nation's governors. In 1989, 
at a national education summit, the governors agreed upon the establishment of six national 
goals of education 1 as well as a system for monitoring national progress towards achieving 
these goals. Utah's response has been to highlight and emphasize programs already in place 
as well as to implement a number of new programs. These new initiatives will be the focus 
of this chapter. 

The First Wave of Reform 

Since 1983, the same year in which a number of significant national reports were 
published including A Nation at Risk and A Place Called School , vigorous and diverse 
efforts have been made to improve American schools. Likewise, in Utah, where the 
education system has been perceived as good, (based on student performance statistics), 
individuals and groups across the state have proposed initiatives to promote an even better 
"world class curriculum." 

A Shift in Focus. (1988), the initial report of the Utah State Board of Education Strategic 
Planning Commission, summarized many of these reforms: which were the new "State Core 
Curriculum, more vigorous Graduation Requirements, increased Instructional Productivity, 
a statewide Career Ladder System, a Principals' Academy to strengthen 

I The following areas are covered by the National Education Goals: readiness for school; high school completion; 
student achievement and citizenship; achievement in mathematics and science; adult literacy and lifelong learning; 
safe, disciplined, and drug-free schools. 
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instruction/curriculum management" (p.l), an Outcome-Based Education program, and 
numerous other programs. The major purpose of these initiatives, similar to other national 
efforts, was to "improve the quality and effectiveness of teaching through regulation and 
prescription" (Smylie & Denny, 1990, p. 235). 

These reforms had a dual focus: increased uniformity in terms of the educational 
experiences of students and improved accountability on the part of teachers and 
administrators. Standardization and control of curriculum, new graduation requirements, and 
an increased emphasis on teacher leadership were introduced as part of this first wave of 
reform. Some of these--the development and implementation of the State Core Curriculum, 
the Core Assessment Program, and the adoption of the Statewide Testing Program-were 
discussed in the 1992-93 Conditions of Education in Utah . 

The Second Wave of Reform 

The second national wave of educational reform included initiatives related to 
recognizing local autonomy and expertise and to increasing both the flexibility and 
accountability of the educational system. Reforms associated with this wave are attentive to 
local contexts, needs, expertise, and decision-making processes in schools. Utah's second 
wave reform efforts will be discussed in the context of reform initiatives emanating from the 
State Office of Education and from recent legislation in which the state educational mission 
statement is defined. 

Utah's Educational Mission 

The most significant legislation in this decade with the potential to directly influence 
classroom activity in Utah schools was the passing of the "Utah Strategic Planning Act for 
Educational Excellence" in 1992. This legislative act became sections 53A-la-101 to 53 A- 
la-109 of the Utah Code. Four years earlier, the report of the Strategic Planning 
Commission, A Shift in Focus (1988), had laid the groundwork for dramatic changes in 
Utah's conception of education. In this report, the mission of public education was defined 
in "business language" (p.4). The Commission oegan by asking a number of key questions: 
Who are the "customer" and the "consumer?" Who pays for education? For whose purpose 
is it conducted? Based on their answers to these questions, they developed the following 
mission statement: 

The MISSION of Public Education is \n empower each student to function 
effectively in society as a competent, productive, caring, and responsible 
citizen (p.4). 
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The following year, in 1989, the Department of Community and Economic Development 
published The Governor's Blueprint for Utah's Economic Future . This document identified 
education as a key to achieving the mission of economic development in Utah. A sense of 
interdependency is clearly noted: "Education programs should be reviewed and revised as 
appropriate to assure that they are competency based and responsive to ever-changing 
market characteristics." (p.7). 

The Strategic Planning Act for Educational Excellence, (1992, 53A-la-103 of the Utah 
Code) incorporates a new and expanded educational mission statement into the State Code 
(section 53A-la-103). The legislation reads (in part): 

Public education's mission is to assure Utah the best educated citizenry in the 
world and each individual the training to succeed in a global society, by 
providing students with learning and occupational skills, character 
development, literacy, and basic knowledge through a responsive educational 
system that guarantees local school communities autonomy, flexibility, and 
client choice, while holding them accountable for results. 

This educational mission statement, phrased in competitive terms, affirms' a desire to 
create the best educated citizenry in the world and to provide students with opportunities to 
learn, and equip them with skills enabling them to successfully compete in a global society. 
This emphasis on guaranteed local school-community autonomy clearly situates Utah 
reform strategies in the center of a second wave of reform similar to that of the national 
level. 

State Office Initiatives 

Because the intent of this chapter is to clarify reform initiatives which might have a 
direct impact on school programs and the educational experiences of students, the first 
initiatives examined were those related to personnel at the State Office of Education. 
Information was gathered by interviewing leaders from the Instructional Services 
Department, identified by the organizational chart of the State Office of Education, to 
determine how the initiatives of the State Office of Education furthered the intent of the 
legislation described in the previous paragraphs. 

State Office personnel expressed support and commitment for both the State Core 
Curriculum Initiatives and the Strategic Planning Initiative. The Strategic Plan for 
Educational Excellence is seen by personnel from the State Office of Education as the 
legislative key to promote change in the curriculum in Utah's schools; to involve parents, 
business, and the wider community in the process of education; and to permit flexibility and 
choice. At the same time it holds schools and school districts accountable for the successful 
progress of all students. 
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The passing of the Utah Strategic Planning Act for Educational Excellence both 
enhances public awareness of educational issues and provides a context within which to 
improve the standards of education throughout Utah. The act specifies as its goal to ensure 
"Utah the best educated citizenry in the world." This has been captured by the concept often 
used by educators at the State Office Personnel of Education, as "world class curriculum." 
They emphasized that development of a world class curriculum would be the foundation to 
ensure that all students leave school with the skills necessary to compete in a global society. 

An integral part of this movement to a world class curriculum involves the identification 
of what students should "look like" when they leave school and the determination of the 
broad outline of appropriate student outcomes and performance standards. Bonnie Morgan, 
State Director of Curriculum and Instruction, believes that changes will be made from a total 
emphasis on learning a>--.-'se content and acquisition of factual knowledge to a more 
balanced concept in which the processes of learning and the creation of relevant products 
are also emphasized. This new focus will have to be incorporated into subsequent revisions 
of Utah's Core Curriculum. Despite the need for further revision, the development and 
implementation of the present Core Curriculum is seen by many educators at the State 
Office of Education as one of the major educational events of the past decade. 

The Utah Centennial Schools initiative is described by some state office personnel as the 
embodiment of the strategic plan. Enacted into law in 1993, House Bill 100 provides 
funding and invites applications from individual schools who wish to achieve systemic 
change as evidenced by specified features. Such schools are required to demonstrate that 
they have a program which will integrate technology into their curriculum, instruction, and 
student assessment; that they have engaged in a strategic planning process; and that they 
have clearly articulated performance goals for students. Centennial Schools must also 
demonstrate their established strategies to involve business, industry, and perhaps other 
agencies, through partnerships and collaborative efforts. In addition, they agree to provide 
for parental involvement in the development of a personalized student education 
(occupation) plan. Finally, the school program must be designed to include both the basics 
and higher learning skills, optimum use of student time, and new instructional designs such 
as integrated studies or open schedules. As they fulfill their legislative mandate, Centennial 
Schools appear to have the potential to provide exemplary models of innovation both in 
curriculum and in practices of student assessment. 

Educators at the State Office of Education also identify as important other types of 
curricular initiatives not directly addressed in the strategic plan. The Nine District 
Consortium, Site-Based Decision Making pilot programs, Incentives for Excellence, the 
Utah Public Education Foundation, the Experimental and Developmental Program, Year 
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Round School, and Effective Facility Use Programs are examples of these related initiatives. 

Steve Kukic, Director of Services for At-Risk Students, provides strong leadership for 
collaborative initiatives with other State Office of Education personnel and programs as well 
as with outside agencies. He focuses his efforts on a growing concern for Utah educators: 
the 47 percent of Utah students identified as the "at-risk population." Many of these 
students are from the increasingly large proportion of students from ethnic minority groups; 
others are identified as a result of specific social or personal problems. To provide for the 
needs of at-risk students, as well as to address issues of equity, programs have been 
developed and expert assistance has been made available related to such topics as 
homelessness, abuse, global education, limited English proficiency and bilingual education, 
multi-cultural issues, and appropriate curriculum and assessment for all children. A multi- 
cultural artists' bank has been established to help teach cultural values, and additional 
programs have been implemented (e.g. Minority Engineering and Science Achievement, 
MESA, and the Minority Engineering Program, MEP). 

Programs such as Early Intervention for Ensuring Student Success, The Utah Center for 
Families in Education, and the Utah Character Education Consortium are examples of 
additional programs designed to provide assistance, leadership, and support for the needs of 
students and teachers. 

Technology is perceived as a potentially powerful tool for curriculum reform and 
support. Leadership and services are provided to schools through the Applied Technology 
Education Services department and via coordination of Educational Technology Initiative 
(ETI) funding and support. New uses of technology provide a means of linking people who 
have good working models of curriculum (Horyna, State Coordinator of Strategic Planning), 
of delivering curr.culum and in-service (Morgan, State Director of Curriculum and 
Instruction), of managing alternative assessment procedures (Nelson, State Director of 
Evaluation and Assessment), and of linking classrooms to Internet (Peterson, State 
Associate Superintendent of Instructional Services). In fact, although educators are 
unanimous in stating that the promise of technology has not yet been realized, they assert 
that it offers the "potential of creating something really good" (Peterson). 

In summary, the educators at the State Office of Education level are convinced that Utah 
is on the threshold of making great gains in education. The combined effect of the 
initiatives should be to increase the preparedness of Utah's students as they strive for a 
world class education which will permit them to compete successfully in a global economy. 
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FOUR MAJOR THEMES 

From the preceding examination of initiatives emanating both from the Utah legislature 
and from the State Office of Education, four unifying and persistent themes of Utah's second 
wave reform have been identified. These themes emphasize the need for individual school 
flexibility and autonomy and include: 1) the importance of identifying both mission and 
vision; 2) the role of technology; 3) the involvement of parents, and 4) educational 
partnerships including the relationship between education and business. 

I. A Changing Focus: Mission and Vision 

To this point recent reform initiatives designed to have an impact on the curricular 
program offered in schools have been identified and summarized. The discussion has 
demonstrated that the legislative changes and new programs described as "first wave" 
programs may have a direct impact on students. These are the programs requiring 
additional graduation requirements, an outcome-based approach to teaching, and increased 
accountability in terms of the mandated statewide testing program. In particular, the 
introduction of the Core Curriculum and the increasing use of the accompanying end-of-unit 
and end-of-grade tests, has produced more standardization of curriculum throughout the 
state. 

However, the reform initiatives which have been identified as "second wave" seem 
likely to have only an indirect impact on the educational experiences of students. A large 
number of pilot programs and experimental initiatives have been identified. At first glance, 
all seem to promise change which will lead to the accomplishment of the mission of Utah 
public education. Yet, despite the myriad of programs and initiatives, the real goal remains 
nebulous. What would a "world class" education system actually look like? In what ways 
would Utah's students be different if they were the best educated citizens of the world? 
What programs, curricula, and instructional strategies might enable such changes? What 
changes would be required at organizational and structural levels to facilitate the realization 
of such a vision? Specific details linking the answers to these questions with current reform 
initiatives have not yet been clearly articulated. At present, although Utah has identified a 
clear educational mission; there is little evidence that this has been accompanied by 
clarification of the vision in the minds of educators: what does this actually mean for 
instructional programs or teaching and learning strategies in Utah's schools? 

The need for clarity of vision has been so often stated in both business and education 
that it has almost become a cliche. Yet, typically, vision has often been articulated by a few 
people "at the top," expressed in legislation, district policy, or local school mission 
statements and then forgotten amidst the day-to-day pressures of the job. Teachers, when 
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asked about the mission statement of their particular school or district, are more likely to 
search for a written version, than to be able to speak knowledgeably about it. 

Across the nation, a number of organizational experts have been urging a deeper 
understanding of the role of vision. Bennis, a well-known author on leadership has stated 
that a compelling vision is more than being goal-directed. He states that "along with the 
vision, the compelling goal, is the importance of the metaphor that embodies and 
implements the vision" (Bennis, 1989, p.6). If the vision of a world class curriculum is to 
become reality, clearer articulation of what that means for Utah administrators, teachers, and 
students will need to guide all of our efforts at educational reform. Peter Senge (1990) in 
his widely cited and popular book, The Fifth Discipline: The Art and Practice of the 
Learning Organization, also demonstrates the importance of combining a clearly understood 
mission statement with a carefully defined and unifying framework-one within which 
member groups and organizations have freedom to find their unique ways of working to 
achieve the shared goal. 

As a result of the passing of the Strategic Planning Act, Utah has taken the first step of 
identifying its mission. Development of a more concrete and detailed shared vision will help 
to ensure the accomplishment of the mission. 

II. An Increasing Emphasis: Utilization of Technology 

In addition to the desire for local autonomy and initiative, an emphasis on technology 
may be found throughout the reform efforts. For example, the last of the six goals found 
under the mission statement of A Shift in Focus , is to "increase learning and productivity 
through technology." 

Although not originally intended as a major emphasis of the Utah Partnership for 
Educational and Economic Development, the Educational Technology Initiative (ETI) is 
now considered a major area of focus for the partnership. Since 1989, "the Legislature has 
appropriated $49.8 million dollars to place the technological tools necessary to improve the 
teaching and learning process in mathematics, reading, language arts, and science," 
additional funds raised have far surpassed the legally required matching amounts (Utah 
perspective..., 1993, p. 17). 

Governor Leavitt's educational agenda accords technology a central role. In a speech 
delivered April 14, 1993, entitled "Gearing up with Technology," he praised the present 
capacity of the Ednet system while describing a vision of a system not limited to Ednet sites 
but rather an information network which literally reaches every home. The challenge 
presented by Governor Leavitt was to celebrate Utah's Centennial year "having made 
dramatic progress in technology delivered education." 
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The most specific directives concerning technology are found in the Utah Code. Section 
53A- la- 104(6) specifies that "an information retrieval system" be implemented to provide 
"students, parents, and educators with reliable, useful, and timely data on the progress of 
each student." The statement in paragraph (9) of the same section is much broader and less 
specific: use "technology to improve teaching and learning process...". Further, section 
53A-la-106 authorizes each school district and public school to develop and implement 
programs integrating technology into the curriculum, instruction, and student assessment. 
The implication is that the installation and use of technology both for management and 
instructional purposes will result in dramatic improvements in the educational experiences 
and the academic achievement of Utah's students. 

Yet, there has been little substantive discussion of which instructional goals might be 
best achieved by using technology and of how that might be accomplished. Despite the 
recognition that technology is a tool which will not replace the human teacher, technical 
specifications regarding the use of the tool for educational purposes are minimal. Questions 
regarding the appropriate uses of new technologies in the classroom and their relationships 
to existing teaching and learning practice are unresolved. If the potential of new 
technological tools to transform teaching and learning is to be realized, new understandings 
of the contributions, limitations, and ethical use of these tools will need to develop. 

Utah has made significant advances in the installation and use of educational technology 
in schools. However, 'there is a strong need for evaluation and subsequent dissemination of 
those initiatives that best support the mission of the Strategic Planning Act, to ensure "each 
individual the training to succeed in a global society." A continuing challenge for educators 
is to ensure that installation of technological innovations is not seen as the successful 
completion of an end in itself. Rather, a clear sense of the desired pedagogical benefits and 
research-based knowledge of how to achieve them should be an integral part of any 
decisions concerning the installation and choice of technological applications in schools. 

III. A Growing Community: Inclusion of Parents 

A major dimension of second wave reform initiatives, both nationally and in Utah, has 
been the desire to develop programs which adequately address the needs of specific student 
populations. This desire has been accompanied by a belief that a number of groups (the 
literature often refers to "voices") which have not previously had the opportunity for input, 
should bring their expertise to educational decision-making processes. One of the important 
new directions identified throughout the Utah reform initiatives of the last five years is the 
emphasis on involving parents in the education of their children. The value of this 
involvement is clearly supported by educational research. Renihan (1990), for example. 
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reports that the single most important factor in promoting student success at school has been 
found to be parental involvement with the school. Researchers have also found that, even 
where parental involvement is encouraged by policy, too often participation has been more 
symbolic than central to student learning activities (Hargreaves, 1991, p. 13). 

In this instance, Utah seems to be on the forefront of involving parents in meaningful 
ways- and in finding ways to improve communication between the school and the home. 
The programs provided by the Utah Center for Families in Education help to empower 
parents by providing easy access to important information and opportunities for involvement 
concerning their children's education. Inclusion of parents in such new structures as school 
councils is not, however, a panacea. Hargreaves (1991) has written about the conflicts in 
many educational reform movements between vision and voice. The potential is high, he 
suggests, not only for wiser and better solutions, but for "chaotic babble" (p. 1 3). 

There is nc .doubt that parents have too long been silent in the education system. 
Another challenge, for educators and policy makers alike, is to listen carefully to all of their 
ideas, values, and opinions. Then, from the diverse "voices" of school administrators, 
teachers, parents, and students, the difficult task will be to develop a unified and 
collaborative, approach to achieving the vision of enhanced student learning. 

IV. An Expanding Role: Developing New Educational Partnerships 

Woven throughout A Shift in Focus , the Governor's Blueprint, the reform legislation, 
and specific program initiatives is an emphasis on school-community partnerships as a 
means to achieve excellence in Utah education. These varied partnerships may include 
partnerships between schools and businesses, between schools and other community 
agencies, as well as collaborative arrangements among schools. However, there seem to be 
no clear guidelines for establishing partnerships or specific objectives indicating what such 
relationships are intended to accomplish. The Utah Code, section 53A-la-106(g) encourages 
the establishment of partnerships with the business community at the district and school 
level. Schools wishing to be considered for additional funding as a designated Centennial 
School must describe in their application their "strategies to involve business and industry in 
the school." Intuitively, the emphasis is a positive one. Yet, basic questions remain 
unanswered: what are these partnerships intended to accomplish that traditional models of 
schooling have failed to do? In what ways might such partnerships change the educational 
experiences of children and youth in Utah's public schools? The state's goal to become the 
world educational standard of curriculum excellence is both ambitious and very specific. 
However, links between the creation of partnerships and the achievement of this goal appear 
tenuous. 
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The policy language which establishes school-business partnerships explicitly suggests 
an approach to education which is shaped by corporate concerns. Children are to be 
"products." Education should "produce" more "scientists, engineers, mathematicians, and 
computer specialists." It is unlikely that anyone would disagree with the appropriateness of 
expecting Utah's students to be prepared to become productive and self-supporting citizens. 
But the unaddressed question is whether this is sufficient. While such goals do not distort 
the role of education, they do seem to restrict what is seen as appropriate for schools to 
accomplish (Hargreaves, 1991, p.6). 

The educational mission expressed in A Shift in Focus made explicit the need for 
competent, productive, caring, and responsible citizens. The new articulation of the mission 
of Utah education (cited previously in its entirety) focuses much more narrowly on 
competition, on being "the best" and on achieving "success" in a global society "by 
providing students with . . . character development." The language is somewhat unusual. 
Character development has become one of the things which we "provide" for ■;t..uents as 
they achieve the desired result. Yet most would agree that character develops through 
mentoring, modeling, and encouraging; it cannot truly be "provided." ' Perhaps new 
partnership agreements will provide a forum within which such modeling and 
encouragement may more easily occur. 

Educators and policy-makers will need to determine how to increase the competency of 
Utah's students (in terms of learning and occupational skills) without, at the same time, 
losing sight of a curriculum which would enable their development as well-rounded, 
thoughtful, caring, ethical, and responsible human beings. None of these are qualities which 
can produced, manufactured, or provided on demand. Further, consideration might be given 
to ways in which the education system might be redesigned in order to permit students to 
develop such attributes for themselves. 

INTEGRATING THE THEMES 

The increasing emphasis on technology, the very strong movement towards the inclusion 
of parents, and the development of school-based partnerships are all strong components of 
Utah's policy environment. While a mission to develop and implement "a world class 
curriculum" exists, there is still a lack of clarity or vision concerning what exactly is needed 
lo meet these goals. Also identified is a shift in power and governance from hierarchical and 
bureaucratic decision-making and problem-solving to a more inclusive anc 1 collaborative 
approach, often using teams or site-based councils. 
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These second wave reform initiatives should enable educators to be responsive to 
increased societal diversity; thus, these changes may be seen as particularly positive ones. 
Hargreaves (1991, p.15) suggests that one of the reasons for the failure of so much 
educational reform over the years has been our quest for the one single best model of 
educational excellence. This quest has led to the successive identification and temporary 
implementation of numerous reforms, each touted as the possible panacea for education's 
perceived failures. 

Thus, one important implication of these reform initiatives is that there is no one best 
model; rather, educators and policy-makers must encourage and develop multiple models of 
educational excellence and success. In addition, it is critical to clarify the ways in which 
tk e four themes fit together to support the development and implementation of a world 
class curriculum. If fragmentation is to be replaced with a unified and holistic approach to 
education, the implications of the current reform initiatives should be examined carefully; 
efforts to develop, identify, and implement models which exemplify successful teaching and 
learning will need to be supported. 

IMPLICATIONS AND REFLECTION: 
WHAT WILL THIS MEAN FOR SCHOOLS? 

The cumulative effect of recent legislation and program innovation seems overwhelming 
in its demands for change at the local school level. In addition, because the initiatives 
originate in a variety of different places, there is little sense of how the total package of 
legislation and State Office of Education initiatives fits together. Thus, the present wave of 
reform has important implications for Utah policy-makers and educators. These 
implications relate specifically to clarity of vision or focus, to the impact of the reforms on 
school administrators, and to the preparation of educators to implement changes which reach 
the teaching and learning core of schools. 

Clarifying the Vision 

The mission statement included in the Utah Strategic Planning Act for Educational 
Excellence passed in 1992 makes explicit the lofty ideal for Utah education to be "the world 
class standard." Yet, as discussed, the number of individual reform programs and initiatives 
and the conflicting demands of first and second wave reform programs of the last decade 
may result in Utah school-based educators being the "busiest educators in the world." No 
clear path has been identified for reform activities to have the desired impact on the 
educational experience of all Utah students or on their progress towards becoming the "best 
educated citizenry in the world." 
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Conley, in a 1993 study of strategic planning efforts occurring in 25 states, analyzed the 
mission statement keywords, the core beliefs, parameters, objectives, characteristics, and 
strategies of 79 nationwide planning efforts (including 9 within Utah). Among other 
findings, Conley reports striking commonalties among the strategic plans. In particular, he 
notes generally vague and imprecise language which he feels may be inadequate to "drive 
the system in a particular direction, or to cause fundamental change to occur" (p.21). 

A common element in most plans is the goal of "improving instruction." However, 
Conley wonders why this is not an "activity which might be reasonably expected of all 
school districts" (p.23). Although there is no desire to return to an education system which 
relies on curricular recipes and prescriptions for successful instruction, there does seem to 
be a need to clarify the ends toward which we are striving. What changes might be 
envisaged in terms of curriculum, instruction, and educational contexts in Utah? 

Thus, the first implication of the activity described as second wave reform in Utah is the 
need to step back and sharpen the focus of recent legislative and program initiatives. 
Educators at the State Office of Education are working to identify world class standards to 
serve as benchmarks of progress. Their task will be facilitated by a clear mental image of 
their goal. 

The Impact on School-Based Administrators 

Most of those responsible for developing new programs and initiatives at the State 
Office of Education are optimistic that positive change will occur. Yet, because there are so 
many innovators and policy groups involved, school-based administrators are struggling to 
find the central focus of the myriad of directions and guidelines. Guidelines will need to be 
developed to help principals prioritize or cope with all of the new initiatives. 

In a statement made in 1990, the Education Commission of the States found that "at best 
principals receive mixed signals on what state policy makers want for them" (p.7). In a 
book to be published early in 1994, Murphy states that "it is not unusual ... to find central 
authorities clamoring vociferously for strong local control and governance while at the same 
time mandating state-wide curriculum and assessment strategies" (p.6). 

The same is true of Utah. The first wave of policy reform from approximately 1987 to 
1990 advocated strong central control and accountability measures. More recently the 
second wave has rolled in, almost drowning us in new initiatives, funding opportunities, 
partnerships, student education opportunities, and local control. As noted previously, 
educators at the State Office of Education believe that many of these new emphases are 
embodied by Centennial Schools. 
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The principal of a Centennial School may, however, be overcome by the multitude of 
demands on his/her time and expertise. He/she is required by law to establish partnerships 
with business and industry and to identify the appropriate roles for each partner. He/she is 
expected to change the mechanisms for decision-making at the school by establishing some 
form of site-based council which ensures parental involvement. In addition, individual 
Student Education Occupation Plans must be completed for each student. The principal 
must ensure that the core curriculum is fully implemented while at the same time resolving 
to monitor the teaching of essential basic skills as well as higher level skills to all students. 

Consistent with the Educational Technology Initiative and much of the strategic plan, 
the principal will also ensure that technology is used in new ways for the management of 
data for instruction as well as for student assessment. Additionally, he or she is required to 
be conversant with all of the extra provisions for enhancement of the curriculum by means 
of interdisciplinary, multi-cultural, or global education materials; and he/she should be able 
to choose wisely from among the additional options provided by the state office of education 
and cooperating agencies such as the MESA or the MEP programs. 

Once the school principal has established appropriate partnerships and governing 
councils, and has participated in decision making which is intended to facilitate the delivery 
of a site-appropriate world class education, he or she is to monitor the instructional practices 
of teachers and evaluate student learning within the school. For, ultimately, the principal is 
accountable for ensuring that students leave school properly equipped to succeed in higher 
education or successfully enter the work-force. These duties, of course, are in addition to 
the other expectations for management, coordination, and communication which have 
typically been part of the principal's role. Utah policy-makers might find it useful to listen to 
the experience of site-based educational leaders in Chicago who "indicate that they are 
working on average almost sixty hours per week, yet they feel that their most critical 
concern-leadership for instructional improvement ... is being displaced by managerial 
issues" (Murphy, 1994, p.35). Many of the pressures faced by principals might be assumed 
to come from the mixed signals they receive from their policy community. What are the 
practical implications of new initiatives? Are principals simply expected to add new 
programs and structures'? Are there former activities which may be eliminated? 

In a 1991 paper, Louis and Simsek emphasize the need for "schools to break the futile 
cycle of continuous innovation-implementation-discontinuation" of new policies, 
programs and strategies; they claim that unless we replace this dysfunctional model with a 
new one, "the promise of the rhetoric of sweeping second order transformations of schools 
arc [sic] unlikely to occur" (p.22). Based on this evidence, educational policy makers might 
now be well advised to stop developing and implementing new policies or strategies and to 
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ensure that attempts to improve schools are buffered from the constant battering of the 
waves of reform. 

The second implication then of the current reforms is that, at present, school-based 
administrators are being overwhelmed. Policy-makers and educators need to look carefully 
at the pressures placed by new programs and initiatives on the already demanding routines 
of school-based administrators. 

PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION AND EMPOWERMENT 

In the past, the search for the one best model has also led to an understanding of 
principals and teachers as technicians "following the recipe" for educational excellence. 
Their expertise and autonomy have been subjugated to the demands of uniform 
implementation of packaged programs. Thus, a second implication of new reform efforts is 
that principals and teachers must be seen as professionals. In consultation with members of 
the school-community, they will need to be provided with support ~nd encouragement to 
experiment and to implement strong, innovative, and research-based programs r i 
strategies. 

Initiating reform based on the ideas of those most closely involved with the school 
carries the potential to create and discover many innovative models of educational 
excellence. But, it also carries with it the potential for ill-considered and ill-fitting reforms. 
Administrators and teachers alike will need support for in-service and professional 
development with respect to new priorities and initiatives. 

Educators at the State Office of Education seem to agree, however, that although much 
in-service is directed at teachers, the principal is really the key to the whole thing (Kukic). 
Yet, apart from the Principal's Academy which provides intensive professional development 
for 25 principals annually, and occasional training sessions in which principals participate as 
part of a team from their school, or as part of an agency council, there is minimal training 
offered specifically for school-based administrators. 

If meaningful change is to occur, suitable education for all site-based educators will 
need to be provided. Questions will need to be answered concerning the type of 
professional development activities which will best enable strong leadership for multiple 
reforms. Implementing partnership programs, using technology in innovative ways, and 
creating new ways of organizing teaching and learning may also change our understanding 
of appropriate forms of assessment and accountability. Implementing a world class 
curriculum will require policy-makers to give serious thought to the professional training 
and empowerment of world class teachers and administrators. 
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POLICY FOR A " WORLD CLASS CURRICULUM" 

In this chapter, some recent educational reforms aimed at the creation of a "world class" 
standard and curriculum have been discussed-reforms directed by Utah policy makers and 
developed by educators at the State Office of Education. Also four major themes which run 
through many of the reform proposals were identified: 1) the need for a clearly articulated 
vision; 2) for thoughtful and wise use of educational technology; 3) for comprehensive 
programs which bring parents into a more central role in educational policy-making and 
decision-making; and, 4) for expanding partnerships of many kinds in order to improve the 
educational opportunities of all students. 

Then three important implications of the reform movement were examined: 1). Policy 
makers need to develop explicit images which define and refine the vision of a world class 
curriculum; 2). Guidelines are needed for site-based administrators which offer protection 
from the fragmentation posed by the demands and conflicts of too many programs and 
initiatives; 3) Carefully developed programs of ongoing in-service and professional 
development are required for teachers, site-based administrators, and others involved in 
planning for a "world class curriculum." Emerging from this discussion are two questions 
which relate to all of the themes and implications we have discussed and upon which policy- 
makers and educators might wish to reflect. It is hoped that reflection on these issues will 
lead to the development of policies which will help to shape the creation and 
implementation of a world class curriculum. 

1. Recent initiatives have emphasized part erships-teachers working with teachers in 
site-based councils, partnerships with parents, and a myriad of school-business and 
school-community partnerships. Policy makers will need to clarify the appropriate 
role of educational partnerships and to examine the costs and the benefits. In 
particular, what kind of partnerships might help schools to meet their desired 
educational objectives for all students? How might schools work with partners to 
ensure that improved learning occurs as we strive to meet world class standards? 

2. Undergirding all of the reform initiatives is the goal of creating a world class 

curriculum to prepare Utah students for future success. Policy makers will need to 
ensure that they have carefully articulated what types of learning opportunities and 
experiences and what curriculum content will best ensure that Utah's students are 
prepared to succeed in an increasingly challenging society and complex global 
community. As debate and reflection proceed on this issue, the educational 
community will need to decide how to balance such di .erse student needs as job 
training and preparation for higher education with broader concepts. These might 
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include a focus on intellectual processes such as thinking skills, character 
development and responsible citizenship, and integrated and interdisciplinary 
approaches to curriculum—all of which will facilitate a more holistic and 
comprehensive understanding of the global community in which todays' students 
live. 

This chapter has attempted to enhance understanding of the meaning of educational 
reform for the teaching and learning contexts of this state. There exists a great deal of 
commitment and activity on the part of personnel from the State Office of Education and 
from individual schools determined to improve Utah education. Much has been 
accomplished already in terms of legislation, planning, partnerships, funding, and programs. 
Recent legislation including the Utah Strategic Planning Act and the HB 100 establishing 
The Centennial Schools Program are indications of the enactment to law of the commitment 
to improve education in Utah. Programs have also been put in place to enhance the use of 
technology and access to information in Utah schools. Parents are being included in school 
decision-making councils and a state-wide program to communicate with families about 
educational issues has been instituted. Funding opportunities have been provided for 
schools wanting to experiment with new forms of partnerships, with new ways of organizing 
for instruction, and with new strategies and approaches to teaching and learning. 

Yet, uncertainties remain in Utah's reform agenda. Administrators are being 
overwhelmed by the need for change. The phrase "world class curriculum" is used 
repeatedly; but we lack a clear image of the nature of the proposed reform and its potential 
impact on schools. If this lofty goal of achieving a world class standard of education is to be 
realized, the waves must be calmed. A period of clarity and stability must be achieved in 
order to dramatically change the learning environments and experiences of Utah students. 
Empowerment of educators to address the issues raised in this chapter in a unified and 
holistic way may help to ensure that the impetus is maintained so that meaningful reform 
actually does extend from the state-house to the classroom. 
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EDUCATOR WORK DESIGN AND SCHOOL RESTRUCTURING: 
IMPLICATIONS OF EMPLOYEE INVOLVEMENT AND 
SHARED LEADERSHIP IN SCHOOLS 

By: Diana G. Pounder 



HIGHLIGHTS 



Over the past decade, Utah's 
educational system has increasingly 
promoted employee involvement in 
school planning and governance 
procedures (Johnson, 1994). In fact, 
some of the first documentation of 
site-based decision-making 
described initiatives occurring in 
Utah schools (Malen & Ogavva, 
1988). These efforts have developed 
and evolved in spite of a great deal 
of conceptual and operational 
ambiguity about employee 
involvement approaches to planning 
and governance. 

Correspondingly, traditionai 
conceptualizations of leadership are 
changing~in both public and private 

sector organizations. Increasingly, 

leadership is described as shared 

power and influence across 

organizational roles and hierarchies rather than primarily focusing on the traits or behaviors 

of individuals in positions of formal authority. 

These two complementary developments, employee involvement efforts and leadership 

re-conceptualization, have strong implications for redesigning educators' work, for 

restructuring schools, and for preparing and developing Utah's school personnel. The 

following chapter will discuss: a) different approaches to employee involvement and their 



Employee involvement efforts in Utah schools are 
evolving but are more often suggestion involvement 
or individual job enhancement approaches rather 
than work group enhancement or high involvement 
approaches. 

Conceptualizations of leadership are broadening to 
emphasize shared influence by many employees 
across the organization. 
Greater attention must be given to redesigning 
educators' work and restructuring schools to 
accommodate increased employee participation in 
decision-making and new conceptualizations of 
leadership. 

Important work design and school restructuring 
implications are: 

a) development of teacher teams as the unit o:' 
focus in work redesign, teacher leadership, and 
employee involvement; 

b) establishment of schools-within-schools that 
are student-centered rather than discipline-centered. 
Work and school redesign efforts should be 
accompanied by changes in the preparation and 
development of educators including more cross- 
disciplinary emphasis and joint preparation across 
educator roles to enhance the development of 
teachers as instructional leaders and administrators 
as leadership facilitators. _=__= 



Diana G. Pounder, is an Associate Professor, Department of Educational Administration, University of Utah 
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viability in school contexts; b) changing leadership conceptualizations; and c) implications 
of these two developments for educator work design, school restructuring, and educator 
preparation and development. The chapter will conclude with recommendations for Utah 
schools. 

A TYPOLOGY OF EMPLOYEE INVOLVEMENT APPROACHES 

The concept and practice of employee involvement in education has fallen under several 
different labels including site-based management, site-based decision-making, participative 
decision-making, and others. Regardless of the terminology used, the idea of employee 
involvement has become increasingly popular in spite of the continued ambiguity and 
variability in the concept and its practice. 

However, a recent article on employee involvement approaches (Mohrman & Lawler, 
1992) may help conceptually and operationally clarify the range of employee involvement 
approaches in schools. The article describes three basic types of employee involvement in 
organizations. These types are referred to as suggestion involvement, job involvement 
(including individual job enhancement and work group enhancement), and high 
involvement. 

Suggestion involvement approaches create opportunities for employees to offer advice 
about organizational problems or to make suggestions for organizational improvement. 
Suggestion involvement may also provide opportunities for employees to acquire greater 
information about the organization, gain knowledge of problem-solving or decision-making 
processes, and share in certain organizational rewards. However, suggestion involvement 
does not make significant changes in the organizational control structures for most decision 
issues, and often only a small percentage of employees are included in suggestion 
involvement on a very limited basis. 

Job involvement is the second type of employee involvement approach described. Job 
involvement approaches focus on ways to design work to enhance employee motivation and 
performance. There are two sub-categories of work design efforts, depending on the unit of 
involvement-individual job enhancement or work group enhancement. In the case of 
individual job enhancement, often an established model for job enrichment is followed (see 
Hackman & Oldham, 1973). Specifically, jobs are designed to increase: 

1 ) skill variety (need for many different skills to accomplish tasks); 

2) task identity (completion of a whole task or piece of work); 

3) task significance (degree to which a job affects others or their work in the 
organization); 
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4) autonomy (freedom, independence, discretion in scheduling or carrying out 
work assignments); and 

5) feedback (information on performance from the job itself). 

The creation of work groups or teams differs from individual job enrichment in that it 
treats the work group as the unit of employee involvement, rather than the individual job. 
Work groups are designed to increase members' responsibility for the group's performance 
and to create opportunities for self-management. Work group members must develop 
interpersonal and group decision-making skills and often have greater control over a broader 
range of work issues including staffing decisions, performance assessment, reward 
structures, and a host of decisions affecting the way the work is done and coordinated. 
Team approaches are more complicated to introduce and maintain in most organizations 
"but may be necessary if the work is such that no one individual can do a whole part of it 
and get feedback about, it" (Mohrman & Lawler, 1992). 

The third employee involvement approach is termed high involvement and builds upon 
elements of the previous two approaches. High involvement approaches structure the 
organization so that employees across all organizational levels have a sense of influence 
over the total organization rather than only over their jobs or their work groups. 
Organizational power, information, knowledge, and rewards are distributed across 
organizational hierarchies and work units. Often, organizations are designed around 
"consumer-based" (or student-based) units rather than around "functional" (or content area) 
units. Employees must acquire not only the decision-making skills and knowledge listed 
r.bove in the other involvement approaches but also must understand the entire work process 
and management fundamentals such as financial, legal, political, or social concerns. To 
achieve a high involvement approach, virtually every aspect of the organization and its 
control mechanisms must be redesigned. 

Employee Involvement Approaches in Schools 

A variety of employee involvement approaches are being implemented in schools across 
the country. For example, the Utah Governor's Centennial Schools program calls for some 
type or degree of employee involvement in every selected school site project while the 
Texas legislature requires that Texas school districts practice site-based management. It is 
probably safe to assume that most employee involvement plans could be described as 
suggestion involvement because this approach is easiest to implement within the parameters 
of the traditional structure of public schools. Often representative teachers serve on various 
school or district advisory councils or committees, but decision authority rests within the 
traditional administrative or iTovernance hierarchy. 
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Some schools have also implemented at least a limited job involvement approach by 
enriching some teacher jobs with additional leadership, coordination, or supervision 
responsibilities (e.g. lead teachers, master teachers, or other career ladder or differential 
staffing positions). Utah employee involvement plans have included individual job 
enhancement efforts such as the teacher career ladder (Murphy & Hart, 1986) or limited 
differential staffing arrangements as well as suggestion involvement approaches described 
above. 

Perhaps less common are job involvement approaches using work groups as the unit of 
employee involvement. The clearest example of this method may be found in some middle 
schools in which teachers are organized into teams that have decision-making 
responsibilities for the educational program of a particular sub-school of students in the 
school. Team decisions may include work issues such as curricular emphasis and 
coordination, teaching or classroom management methods, student placement and grouping, 
curricular and co-curricular scheduling, student assessment, coordinated parent 
communication, staffing arrangements, or budgetary allocations. (In this regard the work 
groups display elements of high involvement organizations because the work is organized 
around student-based units rather than around discipline-based departments.) These and 
other school-within-school arrangements may begin to capture some of the elements of the 
work group strategy of job involvement. These strategies may be most beneficial at the 
secondary level where teachers do not have as much control over the whole task of 
educating students or have as much opportunity to get feedback about the overall outcomes 
of the student's education. 

It is difficult to think of examples of high involvement approaches in public schools 
today. Further, because the decision-making control and influence over many public school 
issues rest outside the local school or district organization-that is, at the state or even 
federal level-it is much less likely that a high involvement approach could be reasonably 
implemented in public schools. However, as mentioned above, some schools have 
implemented an important feature of high involvement plans with the organization of work 
into student-based units rather than into discipline-based departments. 

Given the employee involvement approaches discussed above, work group enhancement 
probably has the greatest potential for meaningful, yet achievable, change in schools. 
Current suggestion involvement approaches, though fairly easy to implement, do not make 
significant change in the work or structure of schools. By contrast, high involvement 
approaches would be extremely difficult to implement in schools due to the constraints of 
state control and federal influence. However, job involvement approaches -particularly 
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those with emphasis on the work group as the decision-making unit— hold promise for more 
substantive restructuring of schools and their work. 

LEADERSHIP RECONCEPTUALIZED 

Educational leadership is most typically framed with the individual as the unit of 
emphasis or focus. Further, leadership by those in a position of formal authority (e.g. the 
principal) has probably received proportionately more attention than informal leadership by 
others in the school setting. Thus, school leadership has largely been conceptualized as the 
traits, behaviors, or management styles of individual administrators (with and without 
consideration of situational context). 

However, corresponding to reform trends which emphasize employee involvement, a 
different view of leadership has emerged-a perspective with a broader conceptualization of 
leadership as well as a broader unit of focus. For instance, some scholars have applied the 
concept of social influence to their definitions and study of leadership (Cartwright, 1959; 
Katz & Kahn, 1978; Ogawa & Bossert, 1989). Turner's (1991) definition of social 
influence-the process through which people directly or indirectly influence the thoughts, 
feelings, and actions of others-suggests that leadership may be a form of social influence. 
Leadership as social influence is evidenced when individuals utilize their personal attributes, 
their control over valuable resources, or their political prowess (Yukl, 1989) to modify the 
responses and actions of others (March, 1955; Simon, 1957). 

Thus, these and other scholars (Tannenbaum & Cooke, 1979) argue that leadership 
exists at various organizational levels and can be exerted by any organizational member, 
regardless of formal position authority. Further, Tannenbaum offers evidence that the 
degree to which leadership is shared across organizational hierarchies can be an important 
determinate of the effectiveness with which organizations operate. 

A recent study (Adams, 1993) conducted in a large urban Utah school district 
documented the presence of organizational leadership, or leadership distributed across 
organizational roles and hierarchies in the school. Specifically, the study examined the 
influence exercised by various individuals or groups in the school setting-the principal, the 
school secretary, faculty/staff members acting as a group, a faculty/staff member acting 
alone, and patrons in the community. The study also assessed the relationship between the 
influence of these individuals or groups and school effectiveness outcomes-including 
student achievement, student attendance, turnover rates of certificated staff, and perceptions 
of effectiveness. 
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Findings of the study indicated that most of these individuals or groups exercised "some 
influence" to "quite a lot of influence." Specifically, principals were thought to exercise the 
most influence followed in descending order of influence by faculty/staff members acting as 
a group, patrons in the community, school secretaries, and faculty/staff members acting 
alone. 

Perhaps more surprising were the findings about the relationships between the influence 
of various individuals or groups and the school outcomes. For instance, the principal's 
influence was perceived to have no significant direct relationship to school outcome 
measures and only one significant indirect relationship to "perceived school effectiveness." 
Whereas, the influence of most other individuals or groups within the school had significant 
direct relationships to at least one school outcome. The effect of patrons' influence was 
most pronounced, revealing significant direct relationships with several school outcomes- 
student achievement, student attendance, and turnover of faculty/staff. 

These study results re-enforce the conceptualization of leadership as a type of influence 
that may (or perhaps should) be shared across both the organization and organizational 
roles. Further, the focus of leadership or influence might best be shifted from the individual 
to the group or organizational unit. 

This shift of focus from individual leadership to shared group leadership also may 
effectively address one of the most important obstacles to the institutionalization of many 
struggling teacher leadership efforts-egalitarianism (Troen & Boles, 1993). The norm of 
egalitarianism in school cultures has tended to inhibit individual teachers from exercising 
leadership or influence in school or district planning and decision-making. Often teachers 
are reluctant to apply for differentiated staffing roles or career ladder positions that require 
leadership or supervisory responsibilities because they don't want to "raise themselves above 
the others" in the school, thus violating a strong professional norm. 

Another norm that may inhibit the effectiveness of individual teacher leadership efforts 
is the norm of cooperation versus competition. Because teachers' work is highly- 
interdependent, cooperation is a more acceptable norm or standard of professional behavior 
than is competition. For example, although teachers tend to resist merit pay programs for 
many reasons, among these is the sense that competition for merit pay may unfavorably 
influence their work relationships. Thus, a focus on work groups as the leadership unit may 
be more compatible with the culture of schools and the profession, honoring egalitarianism 
and cooperation as valued norms. 

This broader conceptualization of leadership would suggest that not only should the 
work of teachers and other educators be structured to increase opportunities for influence in 
school planning decisions but also that this influence may be more effective if exercised by 
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a group or work team. Teacher groups may be particularly effective as instrf * 'eaders, 
assessing the instructional needs of students, implementing and coordinating instructional 
programs or methods, and analyzing and evaluating the effects of instructional approaches 
or strategies. 

This new leadership conceptualization would also suggest that the work of designated 
leaders such as principals may need to be revised accordingly. Perhaps, the new role of 
managers is to teach employees to lead and manage themselves (Sims, 1989), effectively 
developing the influence capabilities of the work unit and increasing its information, 
knowledge, skills, and the intrinsic and extrinsic rewards it receives for excellent 
performance (Lawler & Mohrman, 1989). As emphasized by Troen and Boles (1993), . 
"[Principals] need to provide teachers with both the reason and the opportunity, including 
time, to lead." 

EDUCATOR WORK DESIGN AND SCHOOL RESTRUCTURING IMPLICATIONS 

Employee involvement and broader conceptualizations of leadership have numerous 
implications for educators' work and school organizations tou«y. In particular, these tandem 
developments point to the merit of work teams as the focal unit in employee involvement 
and leadership initiatives, with schools-within-schools as the complementary structural 
adaptation in schools. The rationale for this team and sub-school emphasis can br 
summarized as follows: 

1) work group enhancement may be most viable "if the work is such that no one 
individual can do a whole part of it and get feedback about it" (Mohrman & 
Lawler, 1992) as is especially the case in secondary teaching; 

2) leadership may be more accurately described as shared influence across 
organizational roles and hierarchies, and this shared leadership is perhaps more 
effective than individual leadership efforts (Tannenbaum & Cooke, 1979; 
Adams, 1993); 

3) work group leadership arrangements may be more compatible with norms of 
egalitarianism and cooperation prevalent in school organizations (Troen & 
Boles. 1993). 

The following sections will address the development of teacher teams and schools- 
within-schools as a promising approach to educator work redesign and school restructuring. 

Development of Work Teams 

Many would argue that the work of teachers, as analyzed by Hackman and Oldham's job 
characteristics model (1973) above, is a reasonably enriched job design. Certainly, teachers' 
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work typically requires a great deal of skill variety and task significance, and in most 
traditional elementary school settings, teachers' jobs may have high task identity, autonomy, 
and feedback. However, in traditional departmentalized secondary school settings, it may be 
argued that teachers' jobs do not have strong task identity or feedback because teachers do 
not know, understand, or influence students' complete educational experience and outcomes. 
Rather, teachers deal with students' education in a fractionalized manor, influencing and 
having knowledge of student learning in only one class or content area. Similarly, rigid 
secondary school schedules of 50 minute class periods may decrease teachers' sense of 
autonomy in designing class instruction to suit learners' needs or to reinforce important 
skills beyond a single content area. 

It is this core technology of schools-teaching-that must be considered in enhancing the 
design of teachers' work. Because teachers (especially at the secondary level) may not feel a 
sense of responsibility for the whole task of educating students and because work 
arrangements may provide limited opportunity for feedback and autonomy, teachers' work 
may be more effectively enhanced by developing work teams rather than enhancing 
individual teacher jobs. 

By establishing teams as the primary unit of influence in decision-making, teachers may 
enhance their breadth of knowledge and influence in a student's total educational experience 
and outcomes as well as increase their level of control over how their work is done, 
including increased flexibility and control over time and other instructional resources and 
parameters. At the same time, this influence and power may be exercised in a context or 
structure that is congruent with the professional norms of egalitarianism and cooperation 
discussed above. 

Further, the development of work teams may capitalize on the collective influence and 
knowledge of school personnel while confronting the complexity of the educational process- 
-that individual teachers and groups are interdependent in achieving the broad goals of 
educating students. If so, teachers would need to gain broad organizational information as 
well as to develop effective group problem-solving skills. Teachers would also need a 
reconfigured work day to allow time to acquire and utilize these skills and information for 
shared decision-making. Lastly, teacher teams would need to be kept to a reasonable size 
for efficient group interaction or communication, decision-making, and work coordination 
(perhaps four to six members per team). 

Establishment of Schools-within-Schools 

To accommodate employee involvement approaches beyond that of simple suggestion 
involvement, organizational design changes will probably need to occur concurrently with 
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job design changes, especially when teacher work teams become the unit of focus in work 
redesign. If work teams are established to increase teachers' opportunity for task identity, 
feedback, and autonomy, then a team's span of control or influence must be increased 
accordingly. That is, teacher teams need to have the authority to influence students' 
educational experience across a wide range of content areas and developmental activities. At 
the same time, this span of influence must be limited to a manageable size for a relatively 
small teacher team (see above). 

These considerations would suggest that sub-schools or schools-within-schools may be 
appropriate organizational design changes to accompany teacher teams. A school-within-a- 
school would include a specific subset of students from the total school enrollment, and the 
corresponding teacher team would have more comprehensive influence and responsibility 
over these students' educational experience, including education across a broad range of 
individual and interdisciplinary content areas with coordinated home-school interaction, 
guidance, or social services. Additionally, teacher teams may have influence over 
appropriate extra-curricular or co-curricular activities as well. Schools-within-schools 
would mimic an important element of high employee involvement approaches by organizing 
work to be more student-centered than discipline-centered. These changes in the work and 
organizational structure may allow teachers greater flexibility to influence students' total 
educational experience, as well as the opportunity for greater knowledge of overall student 
outcomes. Because teachers may be more involved in the decision-making as well as the 
corresponding feedback loop, they would be better prepared to make appropriate and timely 
adjustments to students' instructional and developmental programs. 1 

The development of schools-within-schools would necessitate some horizontal 
coordination between teams or sub-schools as well as the typical vertical coordination 
between school levels (e.g. elementary, middle, high schools). The principal would likely 
become an important linking agent between and among the various sub-school teams, as 
well as to become a teacher, providing information to help teacher teams develop 
organizational and self-management skills. 



1 An additional benefit of schools-within-schools' more holistic approach to students' educational experience is the 
potential for students to become more integrated or connected to school. This may be especially important at the 
secondary scnool level where some students become disengaged or lost within today's large comprehensive schools. 
Further, parents may find schools to be more user-friendly because home-school communication can become more 
coordinated and less random. The school's approach to the child's development may more nearly resemble a parent's 
approach: that ; s. the whole child would become the focus rather than fractional ized attention to separate skills or 
curricular domains. 
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IMPLICATIONS FOR PREPARATION AND DEVELOPMENT OF EDUCATORS 

If educators' work and schools are redesigned, then corresponding changes in the 
preparation and development of teachers and administrators are important. The skills and 
knowledge base emphasized in teacher pre-service and in-service development may need to 
broaden to include instructional leadership emphasis as well as other areas of study typically 
found in administrator or counselor preparation programs. Specifically, teachers must 
develop effective group dynamics skills including interpersonal communication and 
cooperation, shared decision-making, and creative problem-solving. They must also 
become more knowledgeable about organizational management and behavior, including 
understandings of social, political, financial, and legal issues in schools. 

Additionally, administrator pre-service and in-service development may need to 
socialize principals to norms and behaviors compatible with employee involvement efforts 
and new conceptualizations of leadership. The current emphasis found in most 
administrator preparation programs may need to shift from instructional leadership to 
leadership empowerment and facilitation. New role conceptualizations of principals as 
teachers, communicators, linking agents, or facilitators in shared or team leadership efforts 
must be emphasized to shape administrator attitudes and behaviors. Specifically, 
administrators must develop skills that enhance sharing -of information, power, and 
authority in decision-making and creative problem-solving. 

These implications for educator development would suggest that there should be more 
points of intersection between the preparation of teachers, administrators, counselors, or 
other specific educator roles. Further, for content or skill domains common across educator 
preparation programs, joint preparation of educators should occur. That is, future teachers, 
administrators, and other educators may need to be combined in course or skill 
developmental activities so that process skills for shared problem-solving and decision- 
making may be modeled. 

This type of joint or cross-disciplinary preparation may be found in courses such as the 
University of Utah's Collaborative Educational Problem Solving and Conflict Resolution in 
which students and practitioners from a variety of different educator roles are combined in 
teams to resolve hypothetical educational problems. Similarly, the Utah Education 
Consortium recently appointed a task force to study the conceptual and implementation 
considerations for preparing educators in Interdisciplinary Professional Development 
Schools (PDS). 
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SUMMARY AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

Employee involvement efforts in Utah schools have increasingly promoted employee 
involvement in planning and governance procedures. Most involvement efforts could be 
described as suggestion involvement or individual job enhancement approaches, although 
work group enhancement approaches may hold more promise for meaningful school change. 
Correspondingly, leadership is being re conceptualized more broadly to emphasize shared 
influence by many employees across the organization, with work group influence rather than 
individual influence a more promising strategy for school effectiveness. The implications of 
these two developments suggest that teacher teams may necessarily become the key 
decision-making unit and student-centered schools-within-schools the corresponding 
structural focus. The rationale for this team and sub-school emphasis is founded largely on 
the following: 

1) Work group enhancement may be most viable "if the work is such that no one 
individual can do a whole part of it and get feedback about it" (Mohrman & 
Lawler, 1992), as is especially the case in secondary teaching; 

2) leadership may be more accurately described as shared influence across 
organizational roles and hierarchies, and this shared leadership is perhaps more 
effective than individual leadership efforts (Tannenbaum & Cooke, 1979; - 
Adams, 1993); 

3) work group leadership arrangements may be more compatible with norms of 
egalitarianism and cooperation prevalent in school organizations (Troen & 
Boles, 1993). 

These work and school redesign efforts would necessarily precipitate changes in the 
preparation and development of Utah's educators, including more cross-disciplinary 
emphasis and joint preparation across educator roles to enhance the development of teachers 
as instructional leaders and administrators as leadership facilitators. 

Thus, the following recommendations'are made: 

1 ) More attention should be given to work group enhancement as an approach to 
employee involvement in school planning and decision-making with emphasis 
on shared group influence in leadership initiatives. 

2) Teacher teams with key decision-making responsibilities for student groups in 
schools-within-schools should be explored as potentially more effective work 
redesign and school restructuring efforts than current emphasis on individual 
teacher job enhancement or whole school focus in shared planning and 
decision-making. 

3) These work redesign and school restructuring efforts should be accompanied 
by changes in the preparation and development of Utah's educators, including 
more cross-disciplinary emphasis and joint preparation across educator roles to 
enhance the development of teachers as instructional leaders and administrators 
as leadership facilitators. 
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CHAPTER FOUR 



THE INCLUSION OF STUDENTS WITH DISABILTIES IN 
REGULAR SCHOOLS AND CLASSROOMS IN UTAH 

By: Dixie Snow Huefner 
John McDonnell 
Marshall Welch 1 



HIGHLIGHTS 



One of the hottest issues in both 
regular and special education in 
Utah is how and when to 
accommodate students with 
disabilities in regular education 
schools and classrooms. 
Historically, children with visual 
and hearing losses were educated in 
separate schools. Some students 
with mental retardation and 
physical disabilities were educated 
in separate schools and classes 
while others were excluded entirely 
from public education. In contrast, 
most children with learning 
disabilities, speech and language 
impairments, and emotional 

disturbances were educated in regular classrooms but with few specialized, individualized 
services to address their needs. In 1975, what is now known as the Individuals with 
Disabilities Education Act (IDEA) 2 required that schools accepting IDEA funds provide to 
all students with disabilities a free appropriate public education in the least restrictive 
environment appropriate to their needs. For most of the current 5 million school-age 
children with disabilities in this country, this meant placement in a combination of regular 
classrooms and special education classrooms called resource rooms. For a minority it meant 



For successful inclusion of students with disabilities 
in regular classrooms, the following supports must 
be in place: 

Acceptance of shared responsibility by both regular 
and special educators, 
Administrative leadership and support, 

Advance and on-going training of both regular and 
special educators. 

Parental and student support and cooperation, 
Advance and on-going training of peer tutors and 
paraprofessionals, 
Support services from such personnel as speech 
pathologists, audiologists, occupational and physical 
therapists, behavioral specialists, psychologists, 
social workers, school nurses, etc. 
Appropriate assistive technology devices, such as 
FM wireless hearing systems, augmentative 
communication devices, computers, etc. 
Time and incentives for educators to plan and work 
together. 



1 Authors arc listed in alphabetical order: each contributed significantly to the chapter. 

2 20 U.S.C.§§ UOOctseq. 

Dixie Snow Huefner is an Assistant Professor. Department of Special Education. University of Utah: 
John McDonnell is Professor. Department of Special Education. University of Utah: 

Marshall Welch is an Assistant Professor, Department of Special Education. University of Utah. 
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self-contained special education classrooms or schools. For an even smaller number it 
meant residential or institutional placement. 

Within the past decade a movement to educate all children with disabilities in 
mainstream settings has emerged as a natural outgrowth of the statutory preference that the 
education of these children should be with their non-disabled peers to the maximum extent 
appropriate. The initiative to base more children with disabilities in regular schools and 
classrooms was initially spearheaded by former Assistant Secretary of Education, Madeline 
Will, who in 1986 called for shared responsibility between regular and special educators in 
meeting the academic needs of children with learning problems. 3 Since then it has been 
picked up by advocates for students with severe disabilities including those with mental 
retardation, who believe that the segregation of students with disabilities is analogous to the 
segregation of students on the basis of race and may well be a denial of equal protection of 
the laws under the Fourteenth Amendment to the United States Constitution. 4 For these 
advocates, instruction with non-disabled peers is also a learning issue~an issue of 
appropriate education. 

The push to base all students with disabilities in regular classrooms is called the 
inclusion movement. Those supporting "full inclusion" argue that all special services should 
be brought to the student rather than vice versa and that all students with disabilities should 
be enrolled full time in regular classrooms in the school they would attend if not disabled. 
Those supporting "partial inclusion" are comfortable with the retention of some "pull-out" 
services so long as students with disabilities are regular members of a regular classroom that 
serves as a homebase for the students. 

A key objective of the push to establish joint special-education/regular-education 
responsibility for student learning has been to reduce the "refer-test-label-place" procedure 
that is common for special education students in today's schools. 5 This procedure refers to 
the fact that most children referred for special education testing end up being labeled as 
children with disabilities and provided with some degree of pull-out special education 
services. The concern, by Will and others, is that those who are pulled out from then- 
regular classrooms and schools are unduly stigmatized, that their peers do not learn to 
interact with them effectively, and that their post-school outcomes are not good. Yet 



Will, M. ( 1986). Educating children with learning problems: A shared responsibility. Exceptional Children <i2 411- 
415. 

4 See. e.g.. McDonnell. A.P.. and Hardman. MX. (1 989). The desegregation of America's special schools: Strategies 
for change. The Journal of the Ass'n for Persons with Seve re Handicaps U. 68-74. 

Algo/./ine. B.. Christenson. S.. & Ysseldyke. J.E. (1982), Probabilities associated with the referral to placement 
process. Teacher Education and S pecial Education . 5_. 19-23: Zins. J.E.. Curtis. M.J.. Gradcn. J.L.. & Ponti. C.R. 
< iyS8). Hcluinn students succe ed in the regular classroom . San Francisco: Jossey-Bass. 
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implementation of more collaborative and inclusive service delivery methods often requires 
structural reorganization within the school. Structural reorganization is never easy to 
accomplish and brings a series of challenges in its wake. 

THE UTAH STATE OFFICE OF EDUCATION PERSPECTIVE 

The Utah Siate Office of Education both supports the goals of the inclusion movement 
and continues to honor the need to make educational decisions for students based on their 
individual needs. This is a tricky balance to maintain as administrators frequently want to 
adopt blanket service-delivery policies and fit all students into them. As mentioned in last 
year's UEPC review of The Status of Public Education in Utah: An Overview of the Issues , 
the Utah State Office of Education in 1991 issued a report entitled the "Utah Agenda for 
Meeting the Needs of Students with Disabilities." The report was intended to supplement 
the state Public Education Strategic Plan and to further its implementation for all of Utah's 
students. Among the "Belief Statements" in the Utah Agenda with important implications 
for the placement of students with disabilities are the following: 

1) Each individual has the ability to learn; 

2) Every individual is entitled to an effective education, treatment, and services 
consistent with his/her unique needs; 

3) Society is enriched by an understanding of and integration with all members of 
that society; and 

4) Special education is not a separate system but a set of unique interventions 
within the responsibility of general education. 6 

The Utah Agenda identifies eight strategies for meeting its objective of improving the 
delivery of effective special instruction to students with disabilities in Utah schools. 
Strategy number five addresses both inclusion and individualization. Strategy five is to 
"develop and implement a comprehensive program to provide greater access and 
opportunities for integration into the most inclusive environment appropriate to meet the 
needs of each student." 7 

Action plans to implement strategy five include technical assistance and staff 
development at state and local levels. The State Office of Education, sometimes with the 
help of federal funds, has initiated or supported several important training projects 
attempting to successfully integrate students with disabilities in regular education 



6 Utah State Office of Education ( 199 1 ). Utah Agenda for Meeting the Needs of Students with Disabilities , p. iii. 

7 Utah State Office of Education ( 1991). Utah Agenda for Meeting the Needs of Students with Disa bilities , p. 5- 1 . 
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instructional settings. These training and evaluation projects have focused primarily on 
integrating students with severe disabilities into regular schools and classrooms. Less 
attention has been given to delivering individualized instruction to students with mild 
disabilities in regular classrooms because students with mild disabilities are not typically 
excluded from regular classrooms even if they do not receive individualized instruction 
therein. Nonetheless, state funds have also been used to evaluate the success of locally 
initiated projects serving students with mild disabilities in regular classrooms. 

ILLUSTRATIVE TRAINING AND EVALUATION PROJECTS AT THE 

UNIVERSITY OF UTAH 

The next two subsections of this chapter report on two grant projects at the University of 
Utah: one a federally funded training project and one a state-funded evaluation project. 
Many of the issues involved in successful implementation of an inclusion philosophy are 
illustrated by these two grant projects. The results of these and similar projects are critical 
for educational administrators and state legislators to understand, lest they be tempted to 
adopt a philosophy of inclusion without providing the supports necessary for its effective 
implementation. It cannot be stressed enough that inclusion cannot be successfully 
implemented by will and good intentions alone. Training, incentives, support services, 
carefully designed administrative structures, and strong administrative leadership must be in 
place. 

The first subsection describes a training grant to the Department of Special Education to 
support the inclusion of students with severe cognitive and physical disabilities in regular 
education classrooms. The philosophical underpinnings of the training model are described 
first and are followed by a description of the structure used to effectuate inclusion goals. 
Finally, the subsection summarizes the reported improvements in the adaptive behaviors of 
students with severe disabilities and the perceptions of the teachers who were involved in 
the training. 

The second subsection describes a research grant to the Department of Special 
Education to assess the effectiveness of delivering special education instruction to students 
with mild learning and behavioral disabilities in regular education settings. This subsection 
describes the model used to implement individualized instruction in a Granite District 
elementary school. It then reports on the outcomes achieved by the participating students 
and on the perceptions of the faculty involved in the model. 

Each grant project illuminates various prerequisites of successful inclusion- 
requirements such as administrative leadership, staff training, support services, effective 
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interpersonal communication skills, and planning time. The chapter concludes with 
reflections on and recommendations for reform proposals dealing with inclusion. 

The School and Community Integration Project (SCIP) for Students with Severe 
Disabilities 

Program Characteristics 

The following empirically validated 8 administrative elements have been adopted by the 
University of Utah Department of Special Education's SCIP training grant: (1) students with 
severe disabilities are served in the school they would attend if not disabled, (2) the extent to 
which students participate in grade-level classes is based on their educational needs, (3) 
curriculum and instruction provided to students in grade-level or content-area classes are 
adapted to meet their individual needs, (4) students are provided the support necessary to 
ensure their success in all learning environments, and (5) services are delivered through a 
transdisciplinary model. The rationale underlying each of these elements is described in 
turn. 

1. Attending the neighborhood school . The research literature supports at least two 
important reasons for serving students with severe disabilities in the schools they would 
attend if not disabled. First, the strength of our social linkages with other members of our 
community is critical to our quality of life. 9 These linkages provide emotional, social, 
financial, and logistical support for our participation in the community. For children these 
linkages are strongest with peers who live in the same geographic area. If students with 
severe cognitive and physical disabilities are bussed away from their neighborhood to attend 
school, the opportunities to develop these critical linkages are diminished 10 thereby 
impeding the development of meaningful post-school outcomes for these students. 



8 See Brown, L. B., L ong, E., Uclvari-Solncr, A.. Davis, L.. VanDeventer. P.. Ahigran. C„ Johnson. F.. Gruenwald. L., 
& Jorgensen. J. (1939), The home school: Why students with severe intellectual disabilities must attend the schools 
of their brothers, sisters, friends, and neighbors. The lonrnnl of the Association For Persons with Severe Handicaps , 
!4. 1-7. Cf. McDonnell, A., McDonnell. J., Hardman, M. L.. & McCune, G.(I991). Educating students with severe 
disabilities in their neighborhood school: The Utah Elementary Integration Model, Remedial and Special Education. 
12, 34-44; Sailor. W., Anderson, J. L., Halvorsen, A. T.. Doering. K.. Filler, J., & Goetz. L. (1989). Ihe 
Comprehensive Local School: Regular Education for All Students with Disabilitie s. Baltimore: Paul H. Brookes; 
Villa R. A.. Thousand. J. S.. Stainback, W., & Stainback, S. (1992). Restructuring for Carina and Effective Education: 
An Administrative Guide to Creating Heterogeneous Schools . Baltimore: Paid H. Brookes. 

9 Unger, D. G.. & Wadersman, A. (1985). The importance of neighbors: The social, cognitive, and affective 
components of neighboring. American Journal of Community Psychology . JJ, 1 39-169. 

10 See McDonnell, J., Hardman. M.. Hightowcr. J., & Kcifcr-O'DoniHI, R. ( 1991 ). Variables associated with in-school 
and out-of-school integration of secondary students with severe disabilities. Education and Training in Mental 
Retardation . 2fi, 243-257. 
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Second, neighborhood school programs are better able to support the inclusion of 
students with severe disabilities in grade-level or content-area classes than are schools 
where special education classes are clustered together at one school site. This is true 
because the proportion of students with severe disabilities to students without disabilities in 
neighborhood school programs matches natural proportions. Yet in schools with "cluster 
units," even in those that believe in including special education students in mainstream 
classrooms, the sheer number of students with disabilities creates significant stress on 
regular classroom resources.' 1 

2 - Partici pation in grade-level and contenr-arpa classes The SCIP project was 
structured to maximize the participation of students with severe disabilities in grade-level 
and content-area classes. The extent to which students participate in these settings, 
however, is driven by their Individualized Education Program (IEP). Students receive 
instruction within regular education classrooms only when the content of the regular 
classroom curriculum is harmonious with a student's individualized education goals. Given 
the significant variation in the educational needs of students with severe disabilities, what 
this means in practice is that some students will be included in all regular class activities 
while others may receive instruction in a variety of settings, including regular classes, other 
settings within the school (i.e., lunch room, playground, resource rooms), and community 
sites. 

1 Adapting curriculum and instmrtinn The extent to which students with severe 
disabilities are able to participate in grade-level and content-area classes hinges on the skill 
of professionals to adapt curriculum and instruction to meet their individual needs. 
Research in recent years has led to an explosion of approaches for achieving this outcome. 12 
Some of these strategies include the use of cooperative learning groups; peer tutors; 
specialized materials or learning tools (assistive technology devices) to supplement 
instruction; development of alternate response modes for students; and, in some cases, the 
use of what is called parallel instruction.13 Interestingly, many of these strategies are widely 
used for students witnout disabilities because they are methods of individualizing instruction 



! 1 Sec id 

" See Giangrcco. M. F. & Putnam, J. W. op cit. . 

Putnam. J. W. (1993). Cooperative Learning and Strategics for Inclusion : rcli-hrnrinP rw.sity injiw^^ 
Baltimore: Paul H. Brookes. Parallel instruction is more controversial than other classroom adaptations because it 
acknowledges that the regular curriculum is not appropriate and that a different, but parallel, curriculum is required 
For instance, while the regular classroom is engaged in a reading activity, the student with a severe disability might be 
engaged in reading readiness activities. Such adaptations are already made for some gifted students, for whom. e.g.. 
the regular science program is boring and who need science activities on a more challenging level. 
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to meet the needs of a diversified student body whose learning rates and styles vary from 
one another. 14 

4, Providing support . By definition, students with severe disabilities require on-going 
support to be successful in home, school, e.nd community settings. Research from a variety 
of contexts has guided practitioners in the effective use of necessary support services in 
regular education settings. 15 Unlike cluster or special school programs that typically rely on 
paid special education staff to provide support to students, inclusive programs bioaden the 
network of individuals who assist students in meeting their educational goals; in addition to 
the paid special education staff, support is provided by grade-level and content-area teachers 
and by same-age and cross-age peers. 

Expanding the group of individuals who support students in their educational program 
obviously has a significant impact on the role of the special education teacher as well as on 
everyone else. In inclusive programs, the special education teacher becomes a manager of 
resources-human and material— rather than simply an instructor. The teacher must train 
paraprofessionals, coordinate curriculum with the regular teacher, locate and adapt materials 
for use by special education students in the regular classroom, and communicate effectively 
with virtually everyone. In order to ensure a student's success the teacher must spend the 
majority of his or her time training other individuals within the school to use effective 
pedagogy and to accommodate each student's needs. This change is the most significant 
organizational difference between inclusive and traditional programs for students with 
severe disabilities. 

5. Transdisciplinary teaming Another critical element of effective inclusive programs 
is the development and implementation of a transdisciplinary team model at the building 
level. 16 Historically, the field of special education has relied on multidisciplinary or 
interdisciplinary models to provide services to students. In these models, instruction is 
provided along disciplinary lines. Teachers design and implement instruction on basic 
academics and self-help skills. Speech/language therapists design and implement 



Lee. V.E.. Bryk. A.S.. and Smith. J.B. (1993). The organization of effective secondary schools. In L. Darling 
Hammond (Ed.). R eview of Research in Education (pp. 171-268). Washington. D.C.: The American Educational 
Research Association. 

Giangreco & Putnain. op «'/,; Nisbet. J.. Clark. M.. & Cover. S. (1991). Living it Up! An analysis of research on 
community living. In L. H. Meyer. C. A. Peck. & L. Brown (Eds.). Critical Issues in the Lives of People wit h Severe 
Disabilitie s (pp. 1 15-144). Baltimore: Paul H. Brookes; Rusch. F. R.. Chadsey-Rusch. J.. & Johnson. J. R. (1991). 
Supported employment: Emerging opportunities for employment integration. In L. H, Meyer. C. A. Peck. & L Brown 
(Eds.). Critical Issues in the Lives of People with Severe Disabilities (pp. 145-170). Baltimore: Paul H. Brookes. 
Rainfurth. B.. York. J.. Macdonald. C. ( 1992). Collaborative Teams for Students with Severe Disabilities: Integratin g 
Therapy and Educational Services . Baltimore: Paul H. Brookes. 
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instruction in the area of communication; and physical therapists design and implement 
instruction in the area of motor development. 

Research suggests that inclusive programs are most effective when all of the 
professionals directly involved in meeting the student's IEP goals work together as a 
transdisciplinary team. 17 For most students, the team includes the special educator, grade- 
level or content-area teachers, related servers, parents, peers, and the student. In a 
transdisciplinary model, staunch disciplinary roles are broken down; and each team member 
shares his or her expertise with the others to allow an integrated and comprehensive 
educational program to be delivered to the student. For example, instead of working just 
with the student, the speech/language specialist trains other team members to facilitate the 
student's communication across all activities and environments. This process of sharing 
information occurs among al! team members. 

A transdisciplinary model serves another important function in inclusive programs, 
which is to blur the territorial lines between special and regular education. In inclusive 
programs, students with severe disabilities are not viewed as either "yws" or "mine" but 
rather as "ours." A transdisciplinary model of service delivery creates a professional 
environment that supports the inclusion of children in the school and regular classes. 

South Sanpete's Inclusion Model 

One of the Utah school districts participating in SCIP and serving students with severe 
disabilities in neighborhood schools is South Sanpete. During the 1986-87 school year, 
students with severe disabilities at both the elementary and secondary levels were moved 
from integrated cluster programs to inclusive programs in their neighborhood schools. 

The secondary school program is staffed by one full-time special educator, four full-time 
paraprofessionals, a part-time speech/language specialist, and a part-time physical therapist. 
This staff serves approximately eleven students with severe disabilities at two separate high 
schools and one middle school. The staff is distributed across these schools based on the 
number and educational needs of the students attending each school. The special educator 
for students with severe disabilities develops and monitors their IEPs. Based on the needs 
of the students in each building and/or the requests for assistance made by building staff, the 
teacher allocates times to each school; in any event, the teacher is present in each building 
and available to staff several times per week. Related service staff are assigned to the 
building based on the individual needs of the students. Their building activities focus on 
consultation with regular and special education staff about the design and implementation of 
instructional programs and activities. 

17 \A 
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The special educator for students with mild disabilities coordinates the activities of the 
paraprofessionals ensuring that they complete instructional assignments. This teacher also 
acts as a contact person for regular education teachers serving students with severe 
disabilities when their special education teacher is not in the building. 

The organizational structure of the elementary program is similar to that of the 
secondary program. Elementary students are served in three schools, and at least one full 
time paraprofessional is assigned to each of the elementary schools. Related service staff 
not only consult but sometimes provide direct therapy to students. The special educator for 
students with severe disabilities designs and monitors all of their student's instructional 
activities, while the special educator for students with mild disabilities in each school 
monitors the paraprofessional staff. Students with severe disabilities are assigned to a 
homeroom class to complete all normal routines of the school day. They also receive 
instruction in reguiar curriculum areas when they are appropriate to their IEP goals and 
objectives. When the regular curriculum cannot be adapted to meet their needs, 
paraprofessionals or peer tutors instruct them either in their homeroom or in other areas in 
the building. 

Evaluation Procedure and Results 

The evaluation of the inclusive program 1 for participating SCIP students focused on (1) 
changes in students' adaptive behavior, a factor strongly associated with the successful 
adjustment of adults with disabilities to life in the community; (2) opportunities for 
interaction between students with and without disabilities during the school day; and (3) 
teacher satisfaction with the inclusion of students with severe disabilities in grade-level or 
content-area classes. More detailed descriptions of the methods and results of these 
evaluation efforts are reported elsewhere. 18 

Overall, the SCIP project evaluated the above outcomes for the 1989-90 school year in 
five participating high schools and six participating elementary schools distributed 
geographically throughout Utah. A total of 39 high school students and 43 elementary 
school students were involved in the SCIP programs. The average intelligence quotient (IQ) 
for students was 42. Sixteen percent (13) of the students demonstrated a significant physical 
impairment, and twenty-two percent (18) demonstrated moderate to very serious behavior 
problems. 



18 Sir McDonnell. A.. McDonnell. J.. Ilardmair. M. I... & McCune. G. (1991) op cil.; McDonnell. J.. Hardinan, M„ 
Hightower. J.. & Kcifcr-O'Donncll. R. op cil.; McDonnell. J.. Hardman, M.L.. Hightowcr. J.. Kicfcr-O'Donncll. R.. 
& Drew. C. (J 993 J, The impact of community-based instruction on the development of adaptive behavior in 
secondary students with mental retardation. American Journal on Mental Retardation . 97. 575-584. 
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A comparison of pre- and post-test scores on an adaptive behavior scale revealed that the 
high school students made statistically significant gains in three adaptive behavior skill 
areas: social and communication skills, personal living skills, and community living skills. 
Motor skills did not increase significantly, which is not surprising for high school students 
since their range of motion and mobility are usually well established. Elementary students 
participating in these programs made gains in all four performance areas. 

In addition to making significant gains in adaptive behaviors, participating high school 
students had contact with non-disabled peers an average of 78 percent of each school day. 
These interactions included (a) participation in content areas classes, (b) interaction with 
peer tutors for instruction on personal management and leisure activities, and (c) 
participation in the normal routines of the school day (i.e., lunch, assemblies, extra- 
curricular activities). Elementary students interacted with peers without disabilities an 
average of 54 percent of each school day ranging from zero to '00 percent. These 
interactions included (a) participation in an age-appropriate homeroom class for academic 
and nonacademic instruction, (b) interaction with peer tutors outside their grade-level class 
for instruction on targeted IEP goals, and (c) participation in the normal routines of the 
school day. 

Finally, satisfaction levels of participating grade-level and content-area teachers in the 
SCIP schools were rated by a written survey. More than 90 percent of the teachers 
responded. Support by these teachers for the inclusion of children with severe disabilities in 
grade-level and content-area classes in their neighborhood schools was overwhelmingLY 
positive. For example, 89 percent of responding elementary teachers indicated that they 
believed it was appropriate for students with severe disabilities to participate as a member of 
their class. Ninety-one percent indicated that the student with severe disabilities benefited 
from participation in grade-level classes. While 92 percent believed that the other students 
benefited from the participation of students with severe disabilities in their class, EightY- 
five percent indicated that they would be willing to continue to serve students with severe 
disabilities in their class. Similar results were reported for teachers serving high school age 
students. 19 

These evaluation data suggest that inclusive neighborhood school programs can be 
effective in meeting the social and adaptive behavior needs of students with severe 
disabilities. Such programs can also facilitate regular and frequent positive interactions 
between students with and without disabilities. Staff in these schools developed positive 



Hardman, M.L. & McDonnell. J. (1989). The C ommunitv-Based Transition Inservj ce Training Proji 
RsCQfl- Salt Lake City, UT: Department of Special Education, University of Utah. 
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attitudes about children with severe disabilities and generally believed that the advantages of 
these programs outweighed the potential disadvantages. 

The success of the SCIP project was enhanced by a number of factors, including: (a) 
strong administrative support for the implementation of inclusive neighborhood school 
programs at the district and building levels, (b) availability of on-going training and 
technical assistance to professionals working in model demonstration sites, (c) the 
availability of release time for teachers to plan and develop appropriate inclusion programs 
for each student with severe disabilities within the school, and (d) a strong commitment by 
professionals in each building to meeting the educational and social needs of all of the 
students in the school. 

Inclusion of Students with Mild Disabilities: The Beehive Elementary School Project 

Under the sponsorship of the Utah State Office of Education, another grant project of the 
Department of Special Education at the University of Utah assessed the effectiveness of an 
experimental inclusion model for students with mild disabilities at Beehive Elementary 
School in Granite School District. The experimental model can be broadly characterized as 
a collaborative consultation model that provides services in mainstream classroom settings 
to special education students who can be appropriately supported through the use of 
paraprofessionals as instructional assistants. 

During the 1991-92 and 1992-93 school years, nearly all special education students in 
grades 4-6 received most, if not all, of their instructional support services in regular 
classrooms by paraprofessionals supervised by a special educator. While classroom teachers 
were directly responsible for the planning and delivery of curriculum and instruction, 
paraprofessionals gave supplementary assistance through one-on-one or small group 
interactions in the back of mainstream classrooms. Service delivery was coordinated by a 
single special education teacher acting as a consultant who met regularly with classroom 
teachers. Throughout the instructional intervention, decisions regarding student placement 
utilized cross-grade grouping opportunities. Achievement measures were outcome-based. 

Cross-grade grouping and outcome-based education 

All students in grades 4, 5, and 6, including special education students, were placed in 
math instructional groups based on ability level. Students moved from group to group based 
upon mastery of math concepts. Hence, a sixth grade student who had not mastered a 
specific concept (e.g., borrowing in double-digit subtraction) might have been placed with 
fourth, fifth, or sixth grade students who also had not mastered thai concept. To facilitate 
cross-grade grouping, teachers agreed to schedule math instruction at a specific time during 
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the day. Teachers determined initial instructional placements through a group placement 
test at the beginning of the academic school year. Students were regrouped every three 
weeks, according to their mastery of the math concept. Students had to meet an 80 percent 
mastery criterion in order to move to the next concept. If the mastery criterion was not met, 
students received additional instruction and drill. If a student failed to meet the criterion at 
the end of two testing periods (six weeks), the student was referred to special education for 
additional, intensive intervention in a pull-out setting. In the course of the year, only a 
small numbei of students received pull-out special educational services. 

In reading, all upper-grade students were grouped on the basis of an individual reading 
fluency test as well as on vocabulary and comprehension tests. Although the groups were 
not reshuffled every three weeks, students were regrouped during the year if the regular and 
special educators determined it to be necessary. As in the case of math instruction, all 
teachers agreed to schedule reading instruction at the same time during the day. 

Both formal and informal collaboration between the classroom teacher and the special 
education consultant continued throughout the school year. Formal collaboration occurred 
every three weeks when the special education consultant met individually with fourth, fifth, 
and sixth grade classroom teachers to rearrange student groups for math instruction. 
Informal collaboration occurred as teachers identified students needing additional services 
or changes in student programs. The special education teacher was accessible to the regular 
educators on an "as needed" basis. Her primary role was to train and supervise the 
paraprofessionals that were actually instructing identified students with disabilities in 
mainstream classrooms and in pull-out settings. Occasionally, the special educator herself 
would instruct special education students in pull-out settings. 

Evaluation Procedure and Results 

Evaluation of the project was conducted during the 1992-93 school year. The evaluation 
was designed to: (1) assess the degree of teacher satisfaction with the service delivery 
model, (2) assess the impact of the service delivery on student performance in reading and 
arithmetic, (3) assess the number of teacher referrals of students for special education 
evaluation and services, and (4) generate specific recommendations regarding the 
implementation of a resource/consultant "pull-in" service delivery model that utilizes 
paraprofessionals in mainstream classroom settings. 

h comparison school was selected based on comparable student and geographic 
demographics. In both settings, the evaluation focused on: (1) teacher attitudes toward 
shared responsibility in providing services to students with disabilities, (2) teacher 
preference of service delivery models, (3) student performance on criterion-referenced tests 
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for reading (word recognition) and math, and (4) the numbers of students referred for special 
education services. 

A validated survey instrument was used to assess teacher attitudes. Teacher responses 
were statistically analyzed to determine if significant differences between schools existed. 
Similarly, teachers' preferences for service delivery models were assessed using a simple 
survey that described two instructional models: a traditional one in which educational 
instruction and support is provided in segregated settings by specialists, and an experimental 
one in which the instruction and support is provided in inclusive settings by generalists with, 
help x'rom specialists. Teachers simply marked which model they would prefer to 
implement in their school. In addition, a focus group interview was conducted with six 
teachers from Beehive Elementary School who were randomly selected to share their 
insights on the model. 

Criterion-referenced tests developed by the Utah State Office of Education were used to 
assess student performance in reading and math. Student sccres were analyzed statistically 
to determine if there were significant differences in student performance between the two 
schools. Finally, the number of students referred for special education was obtained from 
both schools to determine if the experimental model was effective in reducing the number of 
referrals. 

Teacher attitudes and preferences . Teachers at the comparison site gave significantly 
higher ratings to four items on the attitude survey than did teachers at the experimental 
school. Upon reflection, the fact that teachers at. the comparison site were generally 
optimistic and perhaps idealistic regarding shared responsibility for students with special 
needs was less surprising than at first. Beehive teachers, who had experienced the realities 
of shared responsibility, were less optimistic and evidently did not see collaborative 
consultation in mainstreaming settings as a panacea. Yet. despite this, nearly 75 percent of 
the teachers at Beehive indicated they preferred the experimental approach currently being 
implemented in their school while only 25 percent preferred a traditional, pull-out model. ~n 
contrast, and despite the fact that teacher responses at the comparison site reflected a 
positive attitude towards shared responsibility, nearly half of the comparison-site faculty 
indicated they preferred a traditional, pull-out service delivery model for meeting the needs 
of students eligible for special education. These results may suggest that while the teachers 
at the project site did not perceive a collaborative approach as a cure-all, they recognized its 
utility more than did the teachers at the comparison site. 

Beehive teachers who participated in the focus group were generally positive in their 
comments during the focus group session. Time for teachers to communicate with one 
another appeared to be the most important factor in the implementation of the experimental 
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model. Also, the teachers wanted *n be fully informed of specific program objectives as 
well as involved in decision making. Additionally, they stressed that procedures for using 
paraprofessionals must be clearly articulated throughout the program. This includes 
indicating which students will have access to instructional support as well as when, where, 
and how paraprofessionals will provide services. Teachers indicated that providing services 
in the classroom resulted in greater curricular continuity. All students were responsible for 
the same work and received the same instruction in the mainstream classroom whereas the 
instruction they obtained in resource settings was not always consistent or congruent with 
the mainstream setting. Similarly, the collaborative approach appeared to have created a 
greater sense of shared accountability and community because teachers made more 
opportunities to discuss issues with each other. Furthermore, teachers felt they had greater 
access to specialized support staff such as the special education consultant and school 
psychologist. 

Student outcomes and referral rates. The statistical analysis of test scores revealed that 
first and fourth graders at Beehive Elementary School scored significantly higher than their 
peers in the comparison school on both criterion-referenced tests for reading and math. The 
experimental mod J at Beehive, however, had been limited to fourth through sixth graders. 
The scores for grades other than first and fourth grade in both reading and math did not 
reveal significant differences between the two schools. Overall, these results would seem to 
suggest that ;he experimental model was no more but no less effective than traditional, 
segregated "pull-out" programs of service delivery. In some ways, however, it may have 
been more effective because, even though the results on the attitudinal survey suggested 
teachers involved with the Beehive model did not feel this approach would eliminate the 
need for resource rooms, the number of referrals for special education evaluation dropped. 
In contrast, the number of referrals at the comparison school increased. 

C onclusions and Recommendations 

The evaluation of the Beehive Model concluded that it was a viable alternative to 
providing services to students with mild disabilities in segregated settings by special 
education teachers. Furthermore, the implementation of cross-grade grouping, outcome- 
based placement decisions generally appeared to be effective for the students involved. 
Student performance did not diminish, and teachers appeared to approve of the model. The 
evaluation concluded that in significant measure the success at Beehive was attributable to 
strong administrative and staff support, as well as to a competent special educator with 
administrative and interpersonal skills. Finally, the report identified the importance of on- 
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going communication among teachers and staff and the need for specific allocations of time 
for consultation and dialogue. 

IMPLICATIONS FOR THE FUTURE 

As can be noted from the two projects above, the primary argument for inclusion is not 
that purely "academic" achievement in regular education curriculum areas rises; in the first 
study other measures of educational progress were considered more important, and in the 
second, academic achievement in reading and math did not change significantly. These 
results are consistent with others nationally. Instead, the argument for inclusion is a broader 
educational and socio-cultural one based on the fact that exclusion of students with 
disabilities from regular classroom settings ultimately diminishes their acceptance by 
society and retards their adaptation to generally accepted social mores and expectations. . • 

These two projects are part of a larger and growing body of work that identifies the 
prerequisites of successful inclusion. Consensus exists that an inclusion model is easier to 
accept philosophically than to implement successfully in school districts and individual 
school buildings. One of the major concerns is that administrators will adopt, wholesale, an 
inclusive delivery system in place of a system that bases placements on the individual needs 
of students. 20 Current federal special education law requires school districts to determine 
for students on an individualized basis where an appropriate education can be delivered. 
The balance between appropriate special educational services and a preference for 
mainstream environments is captured by the concept that students should be placed in the 
least restrictive environment appropriate to their needs. If inclusive settings are truly to 
constitute the least restrictive environment appropriate, much must be done to assure that 
mainstream classrooms can and do deliver effective instruction to both students with 
disabilities and their non-disabled peers. 

Inclusion depends for its success on a variety of support services. Yet some educators 
and inclusion advocates are pressing for inclusion wUhout assuring the availability of all the 
elements needed for success. If the regular curriculum is to be modified and adapted to 
serve the individual needs of all students with disabilities, then the regular teacher must have 
the following: 

1 ) a genuine belief in, and commitment to, the desirability of meshing regular and 
special education to serve the needs of students with disabilities; 



20 



Critics of the curenl system observe that all too frequently it too docs, m base placements on the individual needs of 
students. 
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2) meaningful access to a competent special educator to help design curriculum 
modifications, to co-teach, and to help train and supervise aides in the 
classroom; 

3) the availability of paid or unpaid, full-time or part-time paraprofessional aides 
and student tutors, as needed; 

4) professional training in the use of aides and student tutors; 

5) meaningful access to related services personnel, such as speech pathologists, 
occupational therapists, physical therapists, psychologists, social workers, 
rehabilitation counselors, etc. 

6) classroom space and a classroom layout suitable for simultaneous teaching 
activities; 

7) training in the use of specialized behavior management techniques and access 
to a behavioral specialist, as needed; 

8) time to engage in collaborative planning efforts; and 

9) cooperation and support from the building administrator, parents of regular 
education students in the classroom, and the community at large. 

Among the supplementary issues that should be anticipated in serving students with 
severe disabilities in regular classrooms are how to address personal support issues (such as 
mobility and toileting needs), medical needs, parental anxieties, behavioral concerns (real or 
imagined), and how to provide appropriate assistive technology devices (such as 
augmentative communication devices). These same issues can arise with respect to students 
with sensory and physical disabilities who do not have cognitive impairments. School 
personnel must understand the right of students with disabilities to individualized 
modifications within the school setting so that students with disabilities are not 
discriminated against on the basis of their disabilities. 21 

For successful inclusion, not only the regular educator but also the special educator must 
be retrained, tn particular, the special educator must be trained more extensively as a 
classroom assessment specialist, a supervisor, a facilitator and collaborator, and a program 
evaluator. In addition, the special educator must be willing to relinquish more of the 
responsibility for the actual instruction of children with disabilities. 22 



Section 504 of the Rehabilitation Act of IW requires such modifications for students with disabilities, and many 
schools have worked to eliminate vestiges of unwarranted past discrimination. 

Many special educators report that their role under some forms of mandated "inclusion" too easily becomes one of a 
teacher's aide rather than a co-tcachcr. a good inclusion model will assure <bm regular educators do not undcr-utilizc 
the skills of special educators in regular classrooms. 
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Unfortunately, most of the pressure for inclusion has come from special education rather 
than regular education; 23 yet the model depends on the commitment of regular education for 
its success. Teachers who are coerced into an inclusive delivery system have many 
opportunities to undermine its success. In particular, one concern of parents and educators 
is that in response to the demand to adapt the curriculum to meet the needs of students with 
learning problems, ill-prepared or uncommitted regular teachers will "dumb down" the 
classroom expectations and teach to those with lower academic skills. Other regular 
educators and parents express concern that the needs and behaviors of some students with 
disabilities will be unduly disruptive to regular education students. Although both concerns 
can materialize, neither is part of the special education vision for inclusive classrooms with 
adequate support services. Nonetheless, if responsibility is shifted to regular educators 
against their will, without joint ownership and accountability by both regular and special 
educators and without the necessary classroom supports, the concerns will become real. For 
inclusion to succeed, regular education must decide that inclusion is in its best interest as 
well as that of students with disabilities. 

An additional hurdle to effective inclusive classrooms and schools is the disagreement 
within the special education community itself. Advocates for special education students 
with significant learning disabilities, hearing impairments, and emotional disturbances are 
concerned that schools adopting an inclusion model will fail to consider whether these 
students' instructional needs can be better met through more intensive and specialized 
services than can be delivered effectively in regular classrooms. 24 For many of these 
students, inclusion was their initial experience in the public schools. For some it did not 
work because the school did not acknowledge that they needed completely different 
curriculum methods and materials, not just adaptations of the existing materials and 
expectations. The Learning Disability Association of America (LDA) has taken the position 
that "the regular education classroom is not the appropriate placement for a number of 
students with learning disabilities who may need alternative instructional environments, 
teaching strategies, and/or materials that cannot or will not be provided within the context of 
a regular classroom placement." 25 The deaf community and educators for the deaf have 
taken a similar position, expressing concern about the "isolation from communication access 
and socialization which occurs when hearing impaired students are educated in their 

23 A notable exception to this statement is the recent position taken by the National Association of State Boards of 
Education in its report. Winners All (1992). which issues a call for inclusion. 

24 Set', e.j?., Huefner. D.S. (1994). The Mainstreyming Cases: Tensions and Trends for School Administrators. 
Educational Admi nist -Uiion Quarterly . 20, 27-55. 

25 LDA position papei on full inclusion of all students with learning disabilities in the regular education classroom 
( 1993. March/April). LDA New.shriefs . I . 
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neighborhood schools." 26 To gain the cooperation and support of these groups, school 
districts will have to assure them that an inclusion model does not preclude more intensive 
and specialized services than are typically available in a regular classroom with 
paraprofessionals and related service personnel. The grant projects reported in this chapter 
were not evaluating programs for students with moderate to profound hearing impairments, 
serious emotional disturbances, or severe learning disabilities. For these students more 
research data on effective programming is needed, both within the state and nationally. 
Meanwhile, their .^vocates continue to believe that instruction from a special educator may 
still be paramount in some cases. 

Another challenge is to provide university pre-service programs that prepare regular and 
special education teachers for the diversity of student needs that awaits them. Models of 
inclusive service delivery are not easily implemented when teacher preparation programs do 
not teach educators how to collaborate to deliver services and do not model the interaction 
and shared responsibility of administrators, school psychologists, and regular and special 
educators that is necessary for inclusion to work. Much work in transdisciplinary service 
delivery remains to be done at the university level. 

A related challenge is to continue to better prepare hea'th, human service, and education 
agencies to collaborate effectively in order to deliver services to students with severe 
disabilities. The education system cannot and should not be expected, alone, to meet the 
health, social service, and educational needs of students with severe disabilities. Ongoing 
interagency collaboration efforts within Utah show promise of combining financial and 
human resources to serve students with multiple needs 27 thereby relieving some of the 
burden on the school system and some of the fragmented service delivery in the lives of 
these children. 

A final challenge to inclusion is to assure that administrators make decisions to include 
students with disabilities as regular classroom members for student-centered reasons. 
Sometimes administrators adopt an inclusion model because they believe it will save them 
money or be more administratively convenient than to hire more special educators and 
provide a continuum of placement options. As may be apparent from the list of elements 
necessary for the success of an inclusion model, however, the costs are not likely to be less 
than they are under a model providing a continuum of placement options. The same array of 
services is necessary; they are simply delivered for the most part in mainstream settings with 



iJiitiowil Ass'n of Stale Directors of Special Education ( 1992. Sept.). Position statement by Dr. John George, Director 
of the Deaf Education Initiative. NASDSE. Liaison Bulleti n. IS. 7. 

The "Coordinated Services for At Risk Children and Youth Act." Utah Code. 63-75-2 el seq.. provides legislative 
sanction and support for this effort and other efforts to serve a broader group of students considered at risk. 
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a shift in the primary role of the special educator from teacher to manager and with greater 
reliance on the use of paraprofessionals. 

So, what is the future of inclusion? The inclusion of students with disabilities in regular 
classrooms and schools is congruent in many ways with current general education reforms 
that are focusing on outcome-based education, collaboration, parent involvement, access to 
community resources, and individualization to meet the needs of an increasingly diverse 
population of students-culturally, ethnically, and linguistically. One can be cautiously 
optimistic about its purposes and its potential outcomes. Yet there is a continuing need for 
more research and evaluation of inclusion models. This much we know: inclusion models 
show promise of enhancing educational progress for many students with disabilities. Yet 
unsupported or improperly supported inclusion or inflexible full inclusion of all students 
regardless of individual needs, could take us back to the days when most students with 
disabilities were in regular classrooms without the special instruction and related services 
that they needed to learn. This we also know: educators and legislators should ensure that 
all inclusion models for students with disabilities, and related reform efforts, are carefully 
designed, systematically implemented, regularly monitored, empirically validated, and 
rigorously evaluated for the efficacy of student outcomes. Furthermore, at a minimum, the 
introduction of inclusive delivery systems must include staff accep.ance and ongoing staff 
training, administrative leadership, support services, and commitments of time for planning 
and collaboration. 
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CHAPTER FIVE 

EDUCATIONAL TECHNOLOGY: 
MERCHANTS OF CHANGE 

By: Patrick Gal v in 1 



Governor Leavitt's vision of 
education, as described in his speech, 
Gearing Up With Technology: A 
Centennial Challenge For Educators 
(1993), is predicated upon "the 
innovative use of technological 
advancements, harnessing and merging 
the enormous capabilities of 
computers, telephones, television and 
satellites" (1993, pp. 1-2). His vision, 
like that of many governors around the 
country, challenges educators "to make 
education an activity that is not bc.und 
by buildings, place or space ... [to 
make] technology-delivered education 
a part of every student's educational 
experience" (1993, pp. 5-6). In such an 
environment students might "never or 
at least rarely visit their campuses," and 
they might "take a ciass from a 
University of Utah professor, or one 
from Southern Utah. Harvard, 
Stanford, Moscow or Beijing" (1993, 
p.4). 

The notion of utilizing 



HIGHLIGHTS 



Utah's legislature, colleges, universities, businesses and 
public schoois have invested approximately 120 million 
dollars in educational technology between the years 1990- 
91 and 1992-93. 

During those same years, more than 900 ETI partnerships 
were formed to support the promotion and development 
of technology in Utah's schools. 

On the average, students in elementary schools had equal 
assess to educational partnerships regardless of whether 
they lived in rural or urban/suburban schools. 
Urban/suburban (Wasatch Front) junior and senior high 
schools had more than 5 times the number of partnerships 
than their rural counterparts. 

On the average, the per pupil revenues raised through 
these partnerships were greater in rural schools than they 
were in urban/suburban schools. 

Levels of support from business-school partnerships are 
not strongly related to changes in a school's average 
statewide assessment score. 

Current accounts for ETI money raise questions how best 
to monitor the influx of private donations for public 
education. 

ETI funding is likely to shift from investments in 
computer hardware and software to support for in-service 
and expanded administrative uses. 

The national policy environment will provide strong 
leadership and support for the development of a National 
Information Highway, which John Sculley describes as a 
3.2 trillion dollar maf&et. 

The future of computer-based technologies as they will 
effect public education is uncertain, but it is not likely 
that the development of such a reform movement will 
disappear nor is it likely to be cheap. 



1 Dr. Hal Robins. Research Specialist at Utah's Education Office, contributed significantly to this chapter, .especially 
with his -ssistancc on the section describing Utah's f uturc directions in educational technology. 



Patrick F. Galvin is an Assistant Professor. Department of Educational Administration, University of Utah 
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educational technology as a means by which to reform Utah's public schools was not an 
original idea of by Governor Leavitt. Indeed, it has a long pedigree going back at least to 
the National Defense Education Act of 1958, which, in response to the launch of the Russian 
Sputnik, asserted that "the defense of this Nation uepends upon the mastery of modern 
techniques developed from complex scientific principles." Such language is not unlike that 
used in 1983, by the authors of A Nation at Risk . By 1988, the ideas of educational 
technology, science, productivity, and economic viability had found their way into Utah's 
Strategic Educational Plan, A Shift in Focus , and by 1989 the same language can be found 
in Governor Bangerter's Blueprint for Utah's Economic Future . 

In the Spring of 1990, Utah's Legislature passed a law known as the Educational 
Technology Initiative (H.B. 498). A primary goal of this legislation was to improve student 
learning and promote the economic welfare of the State. In the language of Utah's Strategic 
Plan, the purpose of the legislation was to provide Utahns a "world class" education that 
would enable Utah's businesses to compete in the global economy. Computer technology 
was identified as the fundamental means of pursuing these goals. To fund the proposal, a 
partnership that included the state's legislature, colleges, universities, public schools, and 
businesses was formed to raise revenues for the purchase of educational technology and, not 
incidentally, in order to more directly link public education with economic development. 
Language from the legislation makes this point clear: "the focus [of the ETI legislation 
should be to develop] public and private funding on critical education areas that directly 
support student achievement and economic development. The role of partnerships is 
especially significant in the last two goals'' (H.B. 468, Section 1 e). 

Utah's educators, business people and legislators have made a serious effort to reform 
public education through the technology initiative. To achieve the economic and social 
goals of the strategic plans noted above, it was recommended that educators be given the 
modern tools to prepare students for the "information age." This is to say, as President 
Lyndon Johnson did in 1965, that "We cannot solve the problems of the nuclear age with 
horse and buggy learning." 

Investment in educational technology and innovations is not new to the reform 
movement of the 1990s. Snider (1992) notes that from the 1950s to the late 1960s, just after 
the Russian Sputnik success, the United States spent billions of dollars on all types of 
educational innovations. Snider further describes the history of technology and education as 
one that has had little impact on the day-to-day instruction in classrooms; efforts in the 
1960s to promote distance education, introduce computer technologies and information 
systems all met with spotty results. 
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Despite years of notable failure, the current technological revolution, brought primarily 
by the computation power of personal computers, will not be so quickly abandoned. The 
sheer power of the computer and its implications for future labor markets are some of the 
reasons why Snider believes that the techno'ogical revolution will be widely adopted and 
integrated into schools as well as society at large. 

Snider is not alone in this view. A review of documents based in the ERIC system 
reveals hundreds of articles that favorably view computer technologies as a way of 
reforming public education. So pervasive is the assumption that these innovative 
technologies are capable of significant organizational reform that it suggests that many 
educators view the adoption of computer technologies as a reform movement in and of itself. 

While past literature describing computer-based innovations has focused primarily on 
the instructional problems in the classroom, the more current literature focuses on issues of 
in-service to facilitate adoption, administrative applications of computer technologies, 
equity issues related to access, educational impact, and accountability. These references 
suggest a growing realization of the complexities with regard to the adoption and utilization 
of such innovations within the school environment. 

In this chapter the concerns identified in the literature are used to guide the discussion 
and analysis of Utah's Educational Technology Initiative. The discussion begins by 
focusing on the promotion of the educational partnerships supporting the development of the 
Educational Technology Initiative in Utah. Where other research has addressed the use )f 
computer-based technologies in Utah, the discussion here focuses on the access by schools 
to the resources and opportunities associated with educational partnerships. Next, keeping 
with the growing concern expressed in the literature about the impact of such investments 
on achievement, an analysis of the relationship between business investments supporting 
school reform through Utah's ETI program and school performance on the statewide 
achievement tests is examined. The use of private money to support public work always 
raises questions of accountability, and these issues are addressed in the final analysis of this 
section. 

After the analysis of what has happened in Utah with regard to access, equity, impact 
and accountability, the discussion turns to emerging practices and trends supporting Utah's 
ETI program. Specifically, attention is drawn to current legislative efforts to support in- 
service and administrative uses of computer-based technological innovations. 

The final section of this chapter draws attention to the national environment in which 
Utah policy is formed. Notable events arc occurring at the national level, which will have 
important implications for Utah's efforts to develop a "super-digital highway." The chapter 
concludes with a summary and policy comments. 
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ACCESS TO EDUCATIONAL PARTNERSHIPS: OPPORTUNITIES AND EQUITY 

Since the inception of the ETI legislation, the partnership has raised over 120 million 
dollars in support of the initiative. The ETI 1992-93 Year End Report (ETI Project Office, 
1993) indicates that legislative funds for that initiative were about one-third of the totai 
contributions. Legislative funds have been distributed using a 75/25 split: 25% of the 
legislative funds were distributed evenly to Utah's 40 school district; 75% of the money was 
distributed on a per pupil basis. The idea v/as to ensure small and rural schools a funding 
base sufficient to operate effectively. Table 5.1 breaks down the contributions by the 
business, university, and legislative sectors. 



Table 5.1 

Utah State ETI Funding, 1990 to 1993 



Fund Type 


Dollar Amount 


Percentage 


Legislative Funds 


$39,000,000 


32.3% 


District/College Contributions 


$41,776,774 


34.6% 


Vendor Discount 


$22,715,127 


18.8% 


Business Comniunitv Donation 


$17,313,291 


14.3% 


TOTAL 


$120,805,192 


100.0% 



Source: Dr. Dahn, ETI Project Office, State of Utah, Legislative Report, ' -93-94 School Year 



The infrastructure necessary to support the dissemination and adoption of computer 
technologies in public education requires, according to Utah's Strategic Plans, cooperation 
between business and public schools. Utah's ETI legislation specifically identified the 
collaboration of business and schools as a fundamental component of the initiative. 
However, where initially the ETI legislation provided regulation to ensure the equitable 
distribution of resources raised through business-school partnerships, each successive re- 
authorization of the legislation required less and less equalization. Equal access is an issues 
examined in this paper, justified in part because of the lack of regulation governing the 
distribution of opportunities and resources generated through Utah's ETI legislation. 

Issues with regard to access and equity are examined using data collected as part of the 
ETI evaluation conducted by the Byrl Buck Institute, San Francisco, California. School 
representatives were asked, as part of this evaluation, to account for the number and 
character of donations provided by the business community supporting the ETI initiative 
Utah State during a three year period: 1990-91 till the 1992-93 school years. 2 These data 
provide the empirical base by which to compare issues of access among different types of 

- The data for these counts were collected as part of the ETI evaluation conducted by Burl Buck Institute during the 
Fall of 1993 for Utah's Legislator. These data are used with permission. 
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schools (elementary, Junior/middle, and high schools), as well as by location and wealth 
factors. 

Number of Partnerships 

Of Utah's 645 schools surveyed, 535 returned the questionnaire: an 83% return rate. Oi 
the 535 schools returning the survey, 231 (or 43.2% of the total number) indicated that one 
or more ETI related partnerships had been organized with one or more of the business types 
identified below. This is to say 56.3% of Utah's schools have not formed technological 
partnerships with businesses in their communities. 

Table 5.2 

Number of Technologically Related Partnerships 
Utah's Public Schools 



Type of Partnerships Number Percentage 



A) National Technological 231 24.7% 

B) National not Technological 389 41.b/fc 

C) Local Business 268 28.7% 

D) Other Partnerships 47 5UA> 

TOTAL 935 1QQ - Q% 

Source: 1993 LegiKlative Evaluation, Novato, CA: Beryl Buck Institute for Education, Dr. 

Mergendoller, Project Director. 
Used with permission: Dr. Vicky Dahn, ETI Project Director, Utah State Office of Education. 

Table 5.2 provides a breakdown of the number of partnerships identified as those related 
to Utah's ETI initiative. 3 In the last three years 935 education technology partnerships have 
been identified by school administrators to be related to the ETI initiative. Relatively few of 
these partnerships involve national businesses whose primary function is related to 
technology (24.7%), while 41.6% involve national business whose primary function is not 
technological in character. The remaining 33.7% involve local business or some 
combination there-of. 

There are a number of ways by which access to these opportunities can be assessed. For 
example, if income or wealth factors were available at the school level one could assess 
whether access to these opportunities was related to the wealth of the school. This is a 
classic equity concern because of the long standing effort of state finance plans to break the 
systematic relationship between school wealth factors and access to educational 



The four categories were: 

A) National Or Statewide Technology Companies; 

B) National Or Statewide Companies That Ate Not Primarily Technology Companies; 

C) Local Businesses That Do Not Sell Goods Or Services Outside The School District; 

D) Other Types Of Partnerships Not Covered In The First Three Categories. 
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opportunities. Unfortunately, income and wealth data is not readily available for individual 
schools, consequently such an analysis is not possible. Aggregation of these data to the 
district level allows for comparisons between districts which, while not as precise as school 
level comparisons, provides a reference for wealth related comparisons. The results of such 
an analysis are discussed later in the paper. 

Another fundamental concern is whether access to partnership opportunities are related 
to the geographic location of schools. Just as Utah's school finance plan seeks to break any 
relationship between the wealth of a district and access to educational opportunities so to 
does it seek to eliminate any relationship between the geographic location of a district, and 
access to educational opportunities. In the following section, an analysis of access in terms 
of geography is examined. 

The analysis divides schools into two geographic regions: those identified as part of 
districts along the Wasatch Front and those not located along the Wasatch Front. 4 Schools 
identified in districts along the Wasatch Front are identified as "urban" while the remaining 
number of districts are identified as "rural." For sake of comparability the schools are 
further broken down by their organizational type. Three types are compared: 1) Elementary 
Schools; 2) Junior and Middle Schools; 3) High Schools.5 Table 5.3 provides a descriptive 
comparison of the average number of partnerships when controls for organizational type and 
location are made. 

Table 5.3 

Total Average Number of Partnerships 
Comparing Location by Type (N cases) 



School Type R ura l Urban 



Elementary 


1.25 


1.36 


0.993 




(102) 


(202) 




Junior/Middle 


0.39 


2.59 


0.019 




(23) 


(49) 




High School 


1.78 


10.96 


0.001 




(28) 


(28) 





IVt UUM\.UUUII| l~J 1 . 

Mergendoller, Project Director. 
Used with permission: Dr. Vicky Dahn. ETI Project Director. Utah State Office of Education. 

The results of the analysis indicate that there is virtually no difference for rural and 
urban elementary schools, which on the average operate with about 1 .3 partnerships per 



The phrase "Wasatch Front" is used by a number of state agencies to categorize those areas of tne state along the 
western front of the Wasatcn Mountain Range. At this point, standard and discreet boundaries of this area have not 
been defined. In this chapter. "Wasatch Front" is used in reference to the following school districts: Weber, Ogden, 
Dav..>. Salt Lake City, Granite. Murray, Jordan, Alpine, Provo, and Nebo. 

While it is true that some schools arc K- 1 2 or K- 10 or some other organizational arrangement, these differences exist 
in both rural and urban schools and the error is not serious to the analysis presented in this paper. 
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school, regardless of location. In elementary schools it appears that access to the 
opportunities available through educational partnerships is not related to location. 
Comparisons for junior/middle and high schools reveal different results, however. In both 
cases schools in urban areas have a much greater incidence of school-business partnerships 
than their counterparts in rural areas. 

In as much as access to the opportunities associated with educational partnerships 
represent a significant and important set of educational opportunities, then the above results 
suggest that more attention to equalizing these opportunities will be necessary to maintain 
current standards of school equity in the state of Utah. However, the number of partnerships 
organized by a school does not in itself constitute a significant opportunity. One way to 
assess whether these arrangements significantly affect a school's opportunity is to calculate 
the fiscal contribution of the partnerships. If the fiscal resources raised as a result of 
educational partnerships are significantly and systematically related to the location of 
schools, then the equity concern raised in this section would appear to be that much more 
important. 

Financial Contribution of Educational Partnerships 

Table 5.4 provides the comparison of per pupil estimates of revenues raised through 
school-business partnerships. These estimates, calculated by information provided by 
school representatives responding to questions on the same survey described above, include 
consideration of training, in-service and in-kind. contributions as well as cash donations by 
business to schools. The results show that the per pupil contributions for rural elementary, 
junior/middle and high schools are significantly higher than those for urban schools. Thus, 
while it appears that urban junior/middle and urban high schools are able to attract more 
partnerships than their rural counterparts, the net financial impact of such arrangements 
favors rural students. 



Table 5.4 



Total Per Pupil Avg. Revenues 
Raised by ETI Partnerships (N cases) 



Schl Type 



Rural Urban 



Statistical Significance 



Elementary 



Junior/Middle 




0.000 



0.000 



High School $183 $49 0.000 

(20) (20) 



Source: 1993 Legislative Evaluaibn, Novato. CA: Beryl Buck Institute lor Education, Dr. 

Mergcndollcr, Project Director. 
Used with permission: Dr. Vicky Dahn, ETI Project Director, Utah State Office of Education. 
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The explanation for per pupil revenue differences based on geographic location is most 
readily explained by differences in enrollments. In the case of high schools, for example, 
schools in both rural and urban settings_ raised about the same level of support in absolute 
dollars, but the per pupil differences are substantial because of the enrollment, differences. 
In contrast, urban elementary schools raise much more money than rural elementary schools 
but when these revenue differences are divided by the number of students served rural 
students have more than twice the revenue available compared to students in urban schools 
(Wasatch Front). 

These expenditures variations violate the equity principles guiding Utah's school finance 
plan, which states that access to educational resources should not be systematically related 
to the geographic circumstances of students. The surprising finding, however, considering 
the availability of education partnerships to schools in urban areas, is that students in urban 
and not rural schools are those who are monetarily at the disadvantage as a result of these 
arrangements. , 

School District Wealth and the Financial Contributions of Educational Partnerships 

The purpose of this analysis is to assess the degree to which the wealth of a district is 
related to the number of partnerships and the dollar contribution of the partners to schools. 
School responses for both the number of partnerships and dollar contribution of the 
partnerships were aggregated by their district affiliation. District measures of wealth, 
presented in Table 5.5, were calculated by dividing the "Assessed Valuation" of each district 
by the total student population (ADM). These figures were then ranked into one of four 
groups. The groups of schools with the lowest assessed valuation per pupil are in the first 
group, where valuations range from $56,983 to $89,238 per pupil. In this category, schools 
had an average of 1.52 partnerships and received, on the average, $38.18 per pupil through 
those partnerships (notice that these comparisons do not distinguish between rural and urban 
schools). 



Table 5.5 

Comparison of Schools by District Assessed Valuation Per Pupil 







Number of Partnerships 


Dollars Per Pupil 




Assessed Valuation Per Pupil 


Mean 


Std Dcv 


Cases 


Mean 


Std Dev 


Cases 


Lowest 




1.52 


3.28 


107 


$38.2 


$74.7 


91 


Low 


(SSW.W - SUll.l?') ) 


2.73 


10.53 


149 


$35.6 


SI 20.0 


134 


High 


($101.17') -$142.76? ) 


2.11 


5.07 


93 


$55.9 


$192.5 


87 


Highest 


($142,765 - $703,710) 


1.52 


3.49 


III 


$97.1 


$223. 7 


92 


State Avg. 




2.03 


6.83 


460 


$54.6 


$160.6 


404 



Source: 1993 Legislative Evaluation. Novato, CA: Beryl Buck Institute for Education. Dr. 

Mcrgendoller. Project Director. 
Used with permission: Dr. Vicky Dahn, ETI Pioject Director, Utah State Office of Education. 
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The results of the analysis indicate that there is not a significant difference in the number 
of partnerships between these groups. The reader will certainly note differences in the 
average number of partnerships among wealth categories, but the internal variation within 
these groups is so large that one cannot say with any statistical certainty that the differences 
represent truly different populations. The same can be said for the differences for revenues 
raised by the partnerships (dollars per pupil), with the exception for the districts in the very 
wealthy districts. In those districts it appears that schools are able to gamer considerably 
more support than schools in less wealthy districts, and these differences are statistically 
significant. Such a finding violates the principle of equity outlined in this section. 

The concern about variations in access and levels of support are predicated on 
assumptions that the increased marginal support provided by technological partnerships is 
related to changes- in student achievement. Indeed, in specific instances, the State Education 
Office, the Office of Economic and Community Development, school districts, and 
individual businesses will make claims about the academic impact of educational 
partnerships. In the following section such an assumption is examined. 

Effectiveness: Educational Partnership and School Achievement 

The premise underlying Utah's ETI initiative is that increased support for technological 
change will facilitate student learning. Success can be described by many measures but it 
seems reasonable to think that by whatever other measures success is compared, business 
and the public will be suspicious if there are not corresponding changes in the achievement 
on the statewide assessment program. Utah's statewide assessment program uses a 
standardized achievement test to assess the achievement of the state's 5th, 8th and 11th 
grade students. Thus, one can ask, "What is the relationship between the level of fiscal 
support provided through the ETI partnerships and student achievement?" 

To examine this question school based chan^ s in scores in each of the content areas 
were calculated. This involved subtracting the schools score in 1990 from that score 
ceived in 1992: t uis if the school's score had improved the result was positive, if tne 
school's score had declined the score was negative. Use of tH change scores is important 
here because it overcomes making comparisons between good and bad schools per se. The 
question explored here is not whether access and level of support through ETI related 
partnerships is positively related to high statewide assessment scores but rather whether 
access and level of ETI support are positively related to increase in the SAT scores for 
schools. 

Generally, the results of the analysis provide a mixed set of messages. The strongest 
positive correlation, for example, is between high school math scores (r = 0.257). This 
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correlation, while not strong, suggests that the more financial resources raised through ETI 
partnerships the greater the change in high school math scores. A similar finding is evident 
for junior high and middle schools and changes in the statewide assessment math scores. 

Table 5.6 

Correlation Table Comparing Per Pupil Revenues 
with Change Scores for the Statewide Assessment Program (1990 to 1992) 



Elementary Jr./Middle S mior 

(188) (48) (40) 



MATH9092 


-0.099 


0.219 


0.257 




P= .087 


P= .068 


P= .055 


READ9092 


-0.154 


0.1766 


-0.257 




P= .017 


P=.115 


P= .055 


ENGR9092 


-0.156 


-0.048 


-0.2178 




P=.016 


P= .373 


P= .089 


SCIR9092 


-0.136 


0.076 


-0.127 




P= .031 


P= .304 


P= .217 


SOCR9092 


-0.011 


-0.097 


-0.045 




P= .442 


P= .256 


P= .393 


BBTR9092 


-0.209 


0.129 


-0.135 




P= .002 


P=.191 


P= .202 



Source 1993 Legislative Evaluation, Novate. CA: Beryl Buck Institute for Education. Dr. 

Mergendoller. Project Director and Utah Statewide Assessement: General Report. 1993 . 

Utah State Office of Education. 
Used with permission: Dr. Vicky Dahn. ETI Project Director. Utah State Office of Education. 



The majority of scores, however, were either negatively correlated or statistically 
insignificant, which is to say that the evidence does not support the premise that increpsed 
levels of support for ETI partnerships is associated with improved performance. Of course 
there may be other benefits not captured by using statewide assessment scores. Future 
studies can document and clarify such findings, and perhaps explain why the results of this 
analysts indicate such a inconsistent set of findings between increased levels of ETI support 
from the public sector and gains in the average level of school achievement. 

The final analysis presented in this chapter focuses on the question of accountability. As 
noted in the literature, there is a growing concern about how state bureaucracies can account 
for these private funds. The concern expressed by Eyre (1986) and Valentine (1992) was 
that failure to provide a high level of accountability may negatively impact the ability of 
schools to solicit funds from business in the future. 
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Accountability and Organizational Structure 

Then: are several reasons why issues of accountability will emerge central to the 
governance of technology initiative in the near future. First, the level of support provided 
by business is increasing with time. With increased spending, both the public and private 
contributors will want a clear account of how their funds were used. A second reason 
driving accountability issues has to do with the mix of public and private funds used to 
support the growth of technology and education. To the extent that the investment reaps 
rewards, questions about who has access to the benefits of such arrangements will become 
key points of debate. For example, say that business purchases the cabling necessary for 
linking schools with homes. As the market responds to these new opportunities the question 
of who owns the cable, and access to the home market through the educational cable, will 
undoubtedly emerge. If educators are uneasy with the current level of "advertising" used to 
support Channel One in public schools, one can imagine the discord associated with future 
use of cable network environments. 

The issue, of ownership within an educational partnership raises other issues related to 
accountability, specifically when so many actors are involved making contributions of 
various sorts it is difficult, if not impossible, to maintain good fiscal records of program 
transactions. The problem is obvious when one examines Utah's Educational Technology 
Initiative Project Year-End Report, 1992-93. That report estimates revenues of more than 
120 million dollars ^ince the 1990-91 school year (see Table 5.1 above). The table reporting 
how funds have been used, however, only accounts for slightly more than 50 million dollars 
of the funds (Table 5.7 provides the details of that section of the report). 



Table 5.7 

Year-End Expenditure Reports for ETI Funds 



Exp. Type 


1990-91 


1991-92 


1992-93 




Inservice 


$726,466 


$1,208,310 


$2,105,684 




Software 


$3,783,726 


$3,545,745 


$2,529,450 




Hardware 


$13,213,178 


$12,862,402 


$10,203,433 


Grand Total 


TOTAL 


$17,723,370 


$17,616,457 


$14,838,567 


$50,178,394 



Source: Dr. Dahn, ETI Project Office, State of Utah, Legislative Report, 1953-94 School Year 



The problem here is one of record keeping. For example, in that same report, it is 
estimated that in the 1992-93 school year, business vendors, private contributions, district 
and college and other donations accounted for 18,746,273 dollars supporting the ETI 
program. Coupled with the 1 1 million dollar grant provided by the Stale Legislature the 
total investment was tallied as 29,746,273 dollars. Notice in Table 5.7, however, that the 
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fiscal expenditure report accounts for only $14,838,567 dollars, just about half of the total 
revenues raised. 

There are many possible explanations for these discrepancies, not the least of which is 
that vendors and other contributors overestimated their contribution to the ETI programs. 
For example, the 1992-93 Fund Report, Table 5.8, indicates that vender discounts account 
for 2,026,438 dollars with matching funds. Assume, for the sake of the account discrepancy 
identified above, that these "vendor discounts" are, at best, gestures of good will and do not 
represent a significant fiscal contribution in and of themselves. Similarly, assume that 
school district and college matching funds are primarily "in-kind" and are not matching 
dollars per se. 

Table 5.8 
1992-93 ETI Matching Funds Report 



Legislative Funds 1 1 .000.000 

Vendor Discounts 2,026,438 
Grants, donations from business 5,037,127 
Private Contributions 1 ,995 ,954 

District and College matching funds 9,686.754 
Matching Sub Total 18.746.273 

Grand Total 29,746,273 

Source: Dr. Dahn. ETI Project Office. State of Utah. 
Legislative Report, 1993-94 School Year 

The purpose of recognizing the differences in types of funds is to explain Uie accounting 
difference between revenues "raised" and "expended." Vender discounts, and district and 
college matching funds are most likely not hard cash provided to the ETI program (this is a 
generous assumption with regard to fiscal accounts being examined). Grants, business 
donations and private contributions would, on the other hand, appear to be real dollars 
supplementing and matching the funds provided by Utah's Legislature. When vendor 
discounts and district and college matching funds are subtracted from the 1992-93 
expenditure accounts, the ETI project revenue record still accounts for 18,033,081 dollars, 
or 3,194,514 dollars more than those accounted for in the expenditure record for the 1992-93 
school year. 

This issue of accountability is not one specific to Utah's ETI program, problems of 
accountability are endemic with these types of partnerships. According to Peter Schmidt 
(1993) the accountability problem is explained by several factors including: a lack of 
expertise on the part of educators who are trying to purchase and utilize computer 
technology, a consequent reliance on vendors for purchase decisions, and the lack of 
centralized control necessary to maintain clear lines of fiscal accountability. There is an 
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important point embedded in this observation. Where computer technology has been 
described as the tool necessary to "empower educators" through decentralization, questions 
of accountability and equity drive the system toward a more centralized, hierarchical order. 

The issue is one of conflicting purposes. Where ETI legislation and Utah's Strategic 
Plan intend educational technology to be a means by which to promote local authority and 
autonomy, the same documents call for greater accountability and efficiency while 
maintaining equity goals as they are currently stated. If current practice is any evidence of 
the problems to be faced as the program and activities increase in size and intensity, these 
conflicting tensions may create a very unstable political environment in which the current 
organization of ETI operates. 

Further, the tug of war between business and schools over the new educational markets 
has just begun. The involvement of business within the educational community raises 
fundamental questions about who has rights to the emerging "home" and "school" market 
available through technological networks. Considering the historical concern education has 
placed on equity issues, to say nothing about the legal obligations to such matters, concerns 
about how fairly these delivery systems will distribute the available opportunities will 
conflict with the profit priorities of business. More, the complex task of monitoring school- 
business transactions, and the high need for accountability necessary to maintain future 
commitments of support from business, may undermine current trends toward decentralized 
authority. Centralized control and bureaucracies may not provide teachers with all the 
authority they need to do what is always best for the student, but without a high level of 
accountability the funding necessary to support student learning may not be available at all. 
School bureaucracies, for all their limitations, are able to maintain a level of accountability 
difficult to maintain in a highly decentralized system. 

Summary Conclusion 

Access to the opportunities and resources raised by school-business partnerships does 
not meet the principles of equity generally used to guide school finance in Utah. This 
definition states that students' access to opportunities should not be systematically related to 
either their financial or geographic circumstances. The 75/25 spilt of legislative funding 
does provide a fiscal base by which rural and small schools can operate but such a split does 
not necessarily equalize for wealth or need factors. In this paper, however, the primary 
f 'cus was on the distribution of business contributions supporting the ETI initiative. The 
analysis of fiscal, time and in-kind donations of support from business suggests that a 
student's access to the benefits associated with educational technology partnerships depend 
very much on their location and, to a lesser, degree the wealth of their district. Student 
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living in the very wealthiest districts have greater access to the opportunities associated with 
education technology partnerships, and further have more resources to support such 
activities. In the most fundamental way such circumstances violates the equalization goals 
of Utah's school finance plan. 

UTAH'S FUTURE DIRECTION 

Continued investment in Utah's technological infrastructure is likely to take a turn in 
direction in the near future. Where the past three years has seen investment in hardware and 
software, the question on the minds of educators and policy makers alike is the use of these 
computers. In this regard more attention and funding is likely to be directed toward the in- 
and pre-service training of teachers in the technological areas. Nagging questions about the 
impact of computer on instruction and learning are not likely to be resolved by increased 
spending on in-service. To the contrary, such investments, while widely acclaimed by 
educators rarely stand up to empirical analysis as cost-effective policies. 

A new field of technological investment is likely to be in the area of educational 
administration, particularly as it is related to information management. A constant problem 
confronting the Utah State Office of Education and school districts, as well as 
universities/colleges, is the management of basic student information. Computer 
technologies provide a means by which to coordinate the activities of the numerous agencies 
interested in such data. Further, to the extent the administrators are trained to utilize the 
available data for administrative decision making, the potential for empirically basing some 
allocation and program decision is available. 

Finally, in concert with the national scene, the Governor has proposed investing in the 
network infrastructure (the information highway). As Denis Newman (1992) points out, 
such a technological innovation does not necessarily mean that the whole structure of public 
education will change, as Governor Leavitt would have us envision. Rather than 
experiencing wholesale change, it seems more likely that educators, the public and business 
will integrate those aspects of the system that enable them to work more productively. Of 
course, as economists note, increases in productivity can be had by either maintaining 
current levels of investment (including the skill and time of workers) with corresponding 
increases in output, or by reducing levels of investment and maintaining existing levels of 
output. It is conceivable that the information highway could enable efficiencies in 
production without any observable effect on outcomes: rather the residual benefits from 
such investment would simply be absorbed by teachers and administrators in reduced 
workload. The following sections expand briefly on the introductory remarks made above. 
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Inservice 

Like Utah, many states have invested heavily in the procurement of computer hardware, 
software and infrastructure. Utah's legislature has provided more than 40 million dollars to 
support the purchase of computer technologies in the State's schools. With these 
technologies in place there is increasing concern about providing the in-service training 
necessary to support their adoption and utilization in the classroom. In Utah, the proposed 
Senate Bill 21 (1994, February Legislative Session) provides that school districts can spend 
up to 25 % of their ETI legislative funds for teacher in-service. Such legislation is 
consistent with the emerging consensus in the literature about in-service and technology. 
Sudzina (1993) for example, argues that teaching is generally complicated through the use 
of technology in the classroom. To offset those problems Sudzina concludes that both in- 
service and pre-service education should place technology near the center of learning and 
curricular improvements. 

Administration 

While there has been a strong emphasis on technology at the state level, the focus has 
tended to be on the instructional side of education rather than administration. For example, 
the five-year statewide Public Education Strategic Plan emphasizes technology as a support 
system for curriculum, assessment instruments, classroom management, instructional 
programs, and generally helping students achieve desired competence. Additionally, the 
Education Technology Initiative has been an effort by the legislature to emphasize 
technology as a tool for teaching. 

Educational Information Resources Management (EdIRM), the administrative side of 
education, has only recently begun to be recognized as an important part of the whole 
technology question. The collection, storage, analysis, and dissemination of the wide 
variety of public education information are becoming increasingly difficult and complex 
activities. Many of these EdIRM functions are not currently effective or efficient. For 
example, while Utah has a statewide student data base, cnly about 30 districts and 1/2 of all 
students are included. Furthermore, a comprehensive, consistent and coordinated plan for 
EdIRM is lacking. Critical leadership and communication are lacking. There is only 
narrow understanding of the EdIRM concept. Meanwhile, technological change continues 
at a rapid pace. 

Basic Issues 

In order to facilitate coordination and common effort within the USOE as well as 
between the USOE and school districts, a statewide EdIRM task force has been informally 
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formed. Made up of USOE and district staff, the committee has begun to identify and 
discuss some of the basic issues, as follows: 

1. The USOE currently uses a mix of sometimes conflicting and cumbersome 
methods for collecting data from districts and schools. This includes both 
electronic and paper formats. 

2. ^'stricts and schools are required to submit data throughout the year. 

3. Data are not electronically available to districts and schools after being 
analyzed and summarized by the USOE. 

4. Sometimes the same data are collected and maintained more than once. 

5. Coding standards for courses, schools and other areas are not consistently 
enforced by the USOE or followed by districts. 

6. At times it is not clear who collects certain types of data or for whom those 
data are made available. 

7. The USOE does not provide certain data that are desirable for policy making 
and program administration, e.g., enrollments by subject area. 

8. Often having access to data is cumbersome, requiring the assistance of a 
computer programmer and lengthy delays. 

9. Districts have difficulties in exchanging information, such as student 
transcripts, among themselves or with other institutions like universities. 

New Directions for Administrative Technologies 

The statewide EdIRM committee will be formalized, with full support from top USOE 
and district administrative staff. Membership will be broadened to ensure that appropriate 
l'nks with the curriculum side of the technology. A long term goal is the assignment of a 
full-time Project Manager within the USOE. A second direction will be the development 
and writing of a Mission Statement. Writing these statements will be an early priority, in 
o r der to ensure that everyone involved with the new system will be using a common 
presentation and language. The key will be an Information Technology plan that re- 
engineers administration data systems in a manner. * : M to the overall state strategic plan. A 
third goal will be to develop an overall data collection system that is simple and useful. 
Districts must be able to maintain independent systems while electronically supporting the 
statewide database. Fourth, a complete analysis of all data collection processes and 
elements is needed. A data dictionary will be written, cross referencing all of the data 
elements used in the public school system. Additionally, a periodicity document will be 
produced, providing information such as who has responsibility for each area of information 
and where the official files and statistics for the system are location. Finally, 
communication systems between and among public schools, higher education and other 
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agencies must be improved. This will ensure the appropriate development of the "electronic 
highway" in such areas as Ed-Net, Internet, and US West and Framerely. 

The coordination of data exchange, communications, and standard formats, hold 
considerable potential for changing the role and character of school administration in Utah. 
Where in the past, access and the cost of information limited the role of administrators, as 
isolated front-line managers, expansion and simplification of the information network couid 
provide them an opportunity to act more strategically. 

Super-Highway 

A Technological School is a school with no walls. It is a dream that goes back to the 
1950's when rural educators around the world sought to provide education over radio waves. 
It is the same vision of rural educators during the 1970s, who shipped copies of video taped 
instruction from school to school. Underlying this vision is a hard reality: school buildings 
are expensive to construct, appoint, and maintain. As politicians face the bill of replacing 
America's aging schools, the vision of a new technological approach to education has a very 
pragmatic ring to it. 

But if building new school houses is thought to be expensive, building a new "super- 
digital" highway will not be cheap. The magnitude of the proposal is made especially clear 
by referencing the national debate about the "National Information Highway." In the 
following section, the chief executive officers (CEO's) of computer businesses discuss the 
cost and problems of constructing an information highway as well as the potential value of 
the market created by such e, highway. Underlying these observations is the belief that 
computer technologies and information highways will offer educators a cost effective means 
of producing and delivering educational services. While it is true that the cost of computing 
power has declined incredibly over the last few years, not all educators/researchers believe 
that such an investment will be cost-effective. 

Reigeluth & Garfinkle (1992), for example, have begun to question the cost- 
effectiveness of computer technologies, noting that most claims about the cost-effectiveness 
of computer technologies have simply focused on the cost of computer software and 
hardware. While these costs are important they are but a few to be considered. Gering & 
Schmied (1993) identify a number of costs that are obstacles to adoption including studem 
time, intellectual property issues and consequent licensing issues. Katz (1992) identifies the 
problem of constructing and maintaining the computer infra-structure as another source of 
complication with regard to the promise of a cost-effective delivery system. Whitten (1992) 
identifies the costs associated with upgrading and maintaining network systems that support 
computer environments as a significant problem in the future. 
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More, as business gets more involved with the development of the infonnation highway, 
the current subsidies provided by the federal government thai support low cost networking 
are likely to be more subject to toll fares in the future. As user demands for "free" services 
like Internet and Gopher increase, the maintenance costs associated with them are likely to 
increase. Already one can notice that the information available on services like gopher is 
often infrequently updated; in an information age old information is like money in a highly 
inflationary economy: useless. 

Questions about the cost effectiveness of the computer technologies may, however, be 
academic. The computer age is upon us all, and the problem is not one of forestalling its 
arrival but rather of nurturing it in ways consistent with public policy goals. The discussion 
in the following section has been compiled from the a number of sources, but primarily from 
news articles. Inclusion of this review of current events is intended to provide the reader 
with a sense of the changing national, environment supporting and molding the development 
of a super digital highway. 

A NATIONAL PERSPECTIVE: BUSINESS AND THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 

George Fisher, CEO and chairman of Motorola Inc. offered this comment about the 
future: "We are about to [witness] one of the most momentous changes in the history of 
communications" (Smith 1993, p. 86). The change Fisher describes is the promise of a 
seamless network bound together by a digital information highway. At stake, according 
John Sculley, CEO of Spectrum Information Technologies Inc., is a market potential 
exceeding 3.5 trillion dollars within the next iO years (Patch, 1993, p. 99). Not surprisingly, 
both of these CEOs note that those v/ho are first to develop these networks will have an 
unbelievable competitive advantage. 

According to Dodge (1993), writing for PC Week, the initial "digital land rush" will 
involve the cable operators, Regional Bell Operating Companies, AT&T, Intel Corp. and 
other PC giants. The goal will be to create an infrastructure that will transmit voice, video, 
and data in a interactive network using both wired and wireless systems. Once established 
the networks will provide access to a wide variety of products, services, and information 
systems, all of which will cost the user dearly. Such markets will provide the impetus for 
providers such as the Sony Corp., software giants like Microsoft as well as small scale 
vendors, to create interactive applications that will make the most of this new integrated 
information network. 

The Clinton administration. Congress, and industry are all working together to create the 
information highway, or as it is called, the National Information Infrastructure (Nil). There 
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are a number of reasons why the construction of the Nil will require a partnership between 
private and public institutions. Construction of the digital highway is unlike the 
construction of the national highway system, which could be planned and then constructed. 
Development of a high speed national digital highway will require that numerous local 
systems be pulled together into a single coordinated system. The problems are many, but 
include developing a means by which to integrate a large number of existing networks and 
delivery systems based on different communication lines: telephone wires, cable, cellular 
and fiber optics. Gathering the pieces of this system and developing a nationwide high 
speed system will require the coordinated efforts of business as well as government. 

In September of 1993, President Clinton earmarked more than 1 billion dollars for the 
development of the National Information System. Clinton proposed a partnership in his 
Agenda For Action, where business would subsidize the Nil's telecommunication links, 
switches, and network software (Patch, 1993, p. 91). The estimated cost of these 
investments is up to 100 billion dollars. Government's responsibility, according to Clinton's 
proposal, is to oromote industry's investment in an interactive network, ensure security and 
reliability, coordinate intellectual property rights, promote the development of new 
applications, and to provide access to government data bases. 

Business has responded by creating an Nil testbed; a collection of business, university 
and government labs which will use available technology to test distribution packages as 
pilot projects for the superhighway. Vhis groups includes AT& T, Sprint, HP, Digital 
Equipment Corp., SynOptics communications Inc., the University of California at Berkeley, 
and Sandin National Laboratories, among others. It is noteworthy that the businesses will 
foot the bill for these testbeds. The reason, according to Murphy CEO for Hewlett Packard, 
"We expect to build markets out of this [project]" (Patch, 1993, p. 99). 

Congress has responded to this agenda by putting forward the National Competitiveness 
Act of 1993 (Title VI of S 4) which updates Al Gore's High Performance Computing Act of 
1991. The purpose of the National Competitiveness Act is to support the development of 
software useful to public agencies, like schools and health care systems, and libraries. The 
bill provides 136 million dollars for this purpose in 1994 and 244 million in 1995. Another 
bill, Senate Bill 1086, is intended to regulate the firms developing software and services 
providing access to the information highway (the on and off ramps to the system). The 
concern underlying the bill is one of preventing businesses from creating monopolies over 
this aspect of the system. 

While Congress and the President are providing support for the development of the 
National Information Infrastructure, support for existing networks, such as Internet, is being 
withdrawn. Wilkinson (1993) notes that the annual subsidy of 11.5 million dollars for 
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Internet will be phased out in the coming years. For education, the effect could be a 
significant increase in costs, even if opening the market up to competition reduces the 
connection costs (the technical links) of the system. The reason is that the Federal 
Government's subsidy of Internet has primarily benefited universities that acted as hubs for 
the system. The message seems clear: the days of subsidized networks are numbered. 
Access to the superhighway may be easier in the future but it will not be free. Indeed, when 
one considers the potential related costs (training, upgrading software and hardware, 
maintaining the system, access fees, time managing the overload of information, 
adjustments to a new emerging labor market, licensing and contracting fees, etc.) the image 
is not one of a bright and inexpensive system, but rather of a complex and expensive one. 
Nonetheless, educational systems are bracing themselves for the inevitable transformation of 
society that the information age portends. Strategic plans aside, the race toward the 
technological future hardly appears to be an example of planned change. 



As a policy agenda, computer technologies hold considerable promise. First, and not 
insignificantly, computers are symbolic of a new era in human history. Information 
technologies of the near future are frequently described in social and economic terms as 
analogous to the advent of the industrial age of the past. In such a perspective, schools; are 
viewed as having an obligation to prepare students for the labor markets and economies of 
the future. Consequently, considering the thrashing public schools received during the 
1980s as failed institutions, it is not surprising that schools should adopt these technologies 
as a gesture of good intention if not improvement. 

Public educators in Utah were no less immune to these pressures than educators in other 
states. As a strategy by which to show the public progress in educational reform, computers 
were a relatively inexpensive investment. Since 1990, the state legislature has invested 
about 12 million dollars a year towards the development of computer technology in public 
education. To put this investment into perspective, total allocations for public education 
during the 1991-92 school year were about 1.5 billion dollars. In other words, the 
investment into computer technologies represents less than 0.8% of the total allocation for 
public education. 

Consider what public policy-makers get in return for their investment. First, legislative 
funds were matched with funds from private businesses. In other words, the provision of 
legislative funds created a matching grant environment that presumably raised funds that 
otherwise would not have been available to support public education. According to the data 
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provided by the ETI Project Office, the efforts to promote matching funds was successful. 
In this sense, the promotion of computer technologies »as given legislatures access to new 
sources of revenue that previously have not been available. Second, and perhaps more 
importantly, educators create a political coalition that shares the responsibility for the 
success and failure of public education. No longer are educators operating in isolation from 
the larger business community; with the implementation of the ETI legislation, public 
education has truly emerged as a public concern. The claims by business that educators 
have failed them will not be as easily made because the responsibilities are increasingly 
shared. 

So high are the expectations society holds for computer technology in education that it is 
reminiscent of the expectations society held for space technologies in the early 1960s. 
Then, the goal of setting foot on the moon embodied a vision of hope and future for a 
prosperous America. Computer technologies in education offer society a similar hope, if not 
promise. The vision is one of modem technologies creating dynamic and appropriate 
learning environments, capable of preparing children for a competitive international market 
place. From this flows the development of the "super-schools," where learning is 
"integrated" and students are able to get a "smart start" (Ameritech Foundation, 1992; Barth 
& Mitchell, 1992) 

In 1963 NASA landed two Americans on the moon after which the same "society" that 
once lauded NASA began to question the costs and benefits of such ventures. The dream 
was forever changed when the explosion of the Challenger Space Shuttle killed, among 
others Christa McCuliffe, an elementary school teacher. It is too early to say that 
educational technology will end up like NASA, but it is not too early to begin thinking about 
the future of technology as it is likely to manifest itself in the organization of schools. 
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CHAPTER SIX 

SCHOOL GUIDANCE/COUNSELING IN UTAH: 
THE IMPACT OF THREE REFORMS 

By: Dorlene Walker 



HIGHLIGHTS 



Reform efforts have influenced definitions of 
guidance and counseling services. 
Accountability and effectiveness increase when 
counseling roles and functions are clearly delineated. 
Services for all students: The Comprehensive 
Guidance Program Model, The Students Educational 
and Occupational Plan (SEOP), and infusion of life 
skills topics into the core curriculum, indicate the 
necessity of a systematic and programmatic 
guidance/counseling effort. 
The Student Educational and Occupational Plan 
(SEOP) is intended to be a key influence in training 
for functioning in a technical society. 
Technology such as computer assisted guidance 
programs and distance learning contribute to 
counselor practice and training. 



School guidance/counseling 
practice and organization within the 
state of Utah are undergoing major 
changes in role definition and 
structure due to reform efforts of the 
past ten years. Some of these 
efforts come from calls for reform 
within education as a whole, i.e., 
proposals centering around 
restructuring systems or goals 
(Perry, 1992) while others are more 
specific to the profession and 
practice of school counseling 
(Collet, 1983). 

Three issues have had significant influence on school counseling practice and have 
contributed to the definition of reform efforts in this area. The first source of change relates 
to vocational and career preparation. Impetus for reform comes from challenges articulated 
by educators, job market analysts, and legislative actions to prepare students to adapt and 
function in a highly technical national and global economy (Keough, 1986). The second 
issue is rooted in certain demographic trends such as drug abuse, violence, teen suicide, teen 
pregnancy, and unemployment. Wide-spread social response to these trends has been to call 
for action within educational settings. Prevention and intervention efforts are most often 
directed at curricula for specific topics and school programming that addresses affective, 
coping, and problem solving skills (Mascari, 1990). The third influence on reform has 
emerged from within the profession of school counseling. Clearly defined roles and 
functions for the counselor within the school setting are gaining support- as a more effective 
way of providing services to children. As a result several models for uniform school 
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counseling programs have been developed and evaluated (Perry, 1992). The three areas of 
reform discussed in this paper are extensions of the issues mentioned above. A description 
of these efforts and a brief discussion of factors contributing to these reforms follows. 

REFORM #1: A FORMAL ENDORSED MODEL OF GUIDANCE AND 
COUNSELING IN K-12 SCHOOLS 

This discussion includes a brief overview and description of factors that have set the 
stage for what is probably the most significant reform issue for school counselors within the 
state, the implementation of a comprehensive guidance/counseling model. Components of 
the model that reflect changes within school counseling practice arc .aen highlighted. 

Influential factors that led to the adoption of a comprehensive guidance and counseling 
model include the following: 1) Unclear definitions of professional identity and 
development. Those concerned with professional training and practice have long called for 
reform related to redefining the school counselor's role, 2) financial imperatives for reform 
that call for increased accountability and productivity within school structures, and 3) the 
Utah State Strategic Plan, 1992-1997; a document that articulates specific reforms related to 
individual student experiences and goals for education. These factors are described in more 
detail in the following sections. 

Role Ambiguity 

Traditionally, school guidance/counseling services reflected a set of loosely related 
activities whose focus often shifted with cultural trends. This type of service delivery is 
often referred to as an ancillary model of guidance/counseling services wherein interactions 
with the counselor were viewed as supplemental, to the child's educational experience. 
Defining the actual role of the counselor was very difficult because different school and 
individuals within the school placed differing emphasis on what the counselor should be 
doing. Some individuals had a professional identity related to delivering one-to-one 
counseling services to students. Others identified with providing guidance or emphasizing 
career and/or educational planning to students, and still others identified with the 
administrative tasks of running the school. Over time, researchers and practitioners noted 
that the lack of definition in the function of the school counselor's ancillary services resulted 
in problems such as: duplicating programs within the school and district; a lack of 
coordination of activities; some unexamined assumptions about the relationship between 
counseling staff activities and student outcomes; and a focus of attention on a few student 
subgroups (Collet, 1983). Within the state of Utah, efforts to address the difficulties 
resulting from unclear role definitions gave impetus to USOE consideration of adopting a 
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comprehensive guidance/counseling model. Goals to be met by utilizing the model related 
to specifying counselor roles and functions through recommended activities, time 
allotments, and accountability measures. 

Funding Levels 

The reality of diminished financial support for the development of new and existing 
educational services within the State of Utah has been documented elsewhere (see Johnson, 
1993). Guidance/counseling services have been impacted by directives like Utah's Public 
School Reform Improvement Act of 1984 (HB179). This bill looked at, among other things, 
standing patterns of school organization. This bill called attention to the need for increased 
productivity in schools by "improving the quality of educational programs while serving the 
same number of students with less money." Economic need drove administrators and 
counselors to look at the effectiveness and accountability for productiveness of services 
rendered in schools. This effort provided a bcus for looking at how effective counseling 
and guidance programs were in reaching the majority of students. State and national 
program evaluations indicated that . counselors were not providing balanced 
guidance/counseling services to all students. Here again, consideration of the possible 
increased effectiveness of a different type of service delivery was indicated. 

State Strategic Plan for Education 

In 1988 the Utah State Legislature specifically required the State Board of Education to 
implement the preparation of a student education plan that would, beginning in the 9th 
grade, focus on each student's intent and course of study through the 1 2th grade. This was 
referred to as a Student Educational Plan (SEP). The plan was to be prepared by the student 
with parent and school counselor assistance. The goal of personalizing education for each 
student in the state was further expanded by the Utah State Public Education Strategic Plan: 
1992-1997 to include student, parent, teacher and counselor meetings for educational and 
occupational goals in grades 1, 3, 6, and yearly thereafter. The title of the plan was changed 
to the Student Educational and Occupational Plan (SEOP). The Strategic Plan defines the 
goal for a student SEOP as competency in learning and occupational skills. The integration 
of guidance/counseling services within the school system is recognized as key to the 
successful implementation of the objectives of this goal. Planning and implementation of 
the SEOP requires services that are "core" components of the students educational 
experience rather than ancillary to it. Integration of guidance/counseling services requires 
some structural changes within school systems. For example, counselors need to support the 
development of career and decision making skills for all students in order to help them 
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develop an effective SEOP. Since this cannot be done individually due to time and financial 
constraints, classroom instruction is necessary. The counselor's involvement in the process 
of delivering this service to students represents significant elements in reconceptualizing 
counseling services within the school system. The counselor needs to work from within the 
school system (through instructional consultation or direct classroom work, providing 
curriculum, a.-d evaluating student outcomes within the SEOP). Counselor priorities shift 
from providing services (whether reactive treatment or college planning) for some students 
to conducting a program designed around life and career goals for aU students. The impact 
of the Strategic Plan for Education highlights the fact that successful implementation of the 
of the guidance/counseling services necessary to support the SEOP reqaires adopting a 
programmatic approach to guidance/counseling services. 

The Utah Comprehensive Guidance and Counseling Program 

Responding to the increased demand for accountability and direction in 
guidance/counseling services, the financial imperatives for productivity, and the redefinition 
of services from "ancillary" to "core", the Comprehensive Guidance and Counseling 
Program Model was introduced in Utah in 1989 through the sponsorship of the Utah State 
Office of Education. Components of this model and implications for counselor services are 
described below. 

This program requires a level of structural support within the school. Teachers, 
administrators, and counselors are part of a team that develops directions and sets goals for 
the school's program. Recommendations for facilities, staffing, budget, and resources are 
included within the program model. Components of the program are: 

1) Guidance Curriculum. Articulates student competencies in self knowledge, 
educational and occupational planning, and career planning. Guidance services 
are delivered through classroom presentations, activities, and interest groups 
out ide the classroom. 

2) Individual Planning/SEOP. Students develop and evaluate their own 
educational, occupational and personal goals in consultation with parents, 
teachers, and school counselors. The counselor's role is to provide students 
with individual appraisal and assessment of these goals, schedule meetings, and 
provide services for transition from one educational setting to another. 

3) Responsive Services. Immediate needs and concerns of individual students are 
met through crisis counseling for emergency situations; individual/group 
counseling for developmental issues, and consultation with parents, teachers 
and community agencies to provide support for students. 
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4) System Support. Activities designed to provide indirect support to students 
through professional development, staff/community relations, community 
outreach, research and development, program management, and professional 
consultation. 

The number of schools participating in the implementation of this formal endorsed 
model of guidance and counseling is expanding. In 1989, eleven schools participated in a 
pilot program sponsored by the Utah State Office of Education. At this time, 122 (about 
half) of the state's secondary schools are in some phase of implementation of this program. 
There are financial incentives for district participation. After a two year process of 
developing the staff and resources and evaluation tools necessary for implementation of the 
program, sites are reviewed by a visiting team. If the criteria determined by the state (such 
as appropriate resources, time allotments, and certain types of documentation) are met, 
Weighted Pupil Units (WPU's) are then allotted and schools receive additional funds from 
the state. 

Funding for expansion of the Comprehensive Guidance and Counseling Program already 
exists. Currently the 55-60 schools that are fully invested in the Program receive 1.5 million 
dollars from the state. If the 169 secondary schools in the state participate in the program, 
financial support will be approximately 3.34 million dollars. 

An important implication of successfully implementing the Comprehensive Guidance 
Model is the necessity of a collaborative relationship between administrators, teachers, and 
counselors. This approach has its roots in other national and state-driven reforms, i.e., site 
based decision making, school-business partnerships, special education inclusion and in a 
general cultural trend that supports collaboration as a response to system change. 

REFORM #2: CURRICULUM AND PROGRAMMING 

Another aspect of guidance/counseling reform is manifest in the school counselor's 
increased involvement in the development and implementation of certain types of programs 
offered to students. Reform is also reflected in mandates for counselors to become involved 
in planning and instructional support for aspects of the core curriculum related to healthy 
life skills and career planning. Generally speaking, curriculum reforms tend to reflect 
legislative (or USOE) mandates while programming efforts reflect national, state, and local 
social agendas and subsequent funding. 

The Guidance/Counseling Role in Curriculum Planning and Implementation 

The focus of guidance/counseling in this area is shifting as counselors respond to two 
mandates from the state. In 1987. Revised Statewide Core Curriculum Standards were 
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adopted, and Utah state graduation requirements were expanded to include an emphasis on 
health and vocational training. Goals related to healthy lifestyles were written for every 
grade level (K-12) with objectives for information, concepts, and skills included as elements 
of core instruction. Vocational education objectives were written for grades 7 through 12. 
As a result, students are required to spend an increased amount of time in course work 
related to these topics. Adopting these standards had implications for the school counselor. 
Direct and indirect support for core curriculum objectives requires professional training in 
these areas. Counselors are asked to provide assistance to teachers regarding 
developmentally appropriate curriculum, use collaborative problem .,olving skills and 
knowledge related to career development issues, and even provide classroom instruction on 
specific topics. This represents a decided change in role and function for the counselor. 

It should be noted that there is a difference between elementary and secondary schools 
assimilation of this role definition that is driven by site expectations of the counselor. 
Elementary counselors tend to provide more direct services to classrooms and teachers 
while secondary counselors serve a more consultative function in curriculum 
implementation. 

Programming: The Student Educational and Occupational Plan (SEOP) 

The emphasis for an individually written educational and occupational plan for every 
student in the state has been described earlier in this paper. Reform is indicated at state and 
national levels in the way that students are prepared for life after high school. Labor market 
experts acknowledge that, given the effect of technology on the types of work people do, 
few jobs will remain the same for longer than five years. It is estimated that adults will 
experience four career shifts in their work lives. Hoyt (1989) describes "the job at hand for 
K-12 education to prepare youth for opportunities of a lifetime of change . . . children must 
graduate rom high school with knowledge and skills to pursue not a single career but a 
series of careers. There is an expectation that they face a lifetime of learning." 

Legislative mandates for the SEOP and adoption of the Utah State Comprehensive 
Guidance and Counseling Program Model occurred in similar periods of time. As 
mentioned previously, the SEOP is an essential component of comprehensive guidance 
services. The Comprehensive Guidance and Counseling Program defines the goals, 
objectives, and learning activities related to the SEOP. 

As a result of the SEOP fitting under the umbrella of comprehensive guidance services, 
secondary school counselors have support within the school to shift away from clerical 
responsibilities in order to meet at least once a year with each student and parent. 
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Elementary school counselors do not, as yet, have defined roles to play in the K-6 Student 
Education and Occupation Plan structure. 

Prevention Programming 

Schools throughout the nation are experiencing the effects of national, state and local 
mandates for change related to social issues (Morrison, 1989). Issues of violence and 
conflict resolution, drug and alcohol abuse, and family disorganization (divorce, 
homelessness, poverty) have been shown to affect children's educational process (Slavin, 
1989) " well as their ability to function as contributing members of society in adult roles. 
Concern about the long-term impacts of these factors has led to increased funding for what 
is often called "prevention programming" in schools. The influence of federal reform 
agendas has been experienced in increased funding to schools and communities through 
programs like the Drug Free Schools and Communities Act of 1987. Funding is on the 
increase from 359 million in 1989 to 593.3 million in 1993. Violence Prevention programs 
funded by the U.S. Department of Justice and Title I monies for children at-risk have 
become increasingly accessible. The school counselor is often in a key role for 
implementation of these programming efforts because of his/her training, expertise, and 
availability to the classroom. Specific impacts on school counselors have been: 1) 
increased paperwork to maintain program eligibility, specifically the Title I programs, 2) 
greater involvement in grant writing and implementation, and 3) a more administrative 
function in coordinating prevention efforts. 

REFORM #3: TECHNOLOGY INITIATIVES 

Legislative enactments within the state of Utah have determined, among other things, a 
reassessment of counseling role to include utilizing technology for guidance activities. 
Technology reform is also impacting counselor training. 

The Public School Reform Improvement Act of 1984 (HB179) set an agenda to improve 
quality, productivity and efficiency in 12 areas related to education. One area that has 
specific implications for counselors is related to technology for student services. In the last 
decade, Utah developed a Statewide Information System (SIS) that provided access for 
counselors to software programs that allowed for organization and information about student 
courses, attendance, grades, activities, and even notes of conferences. Many districts, 
mostly the larger ones in the state, have gone on to develop their own mainframe programs. 
Regardless of the source of the technology, the improvement in access to information has 
positively impacted counselor efficiency and productivity. This kind of technical support is 
key to the success of services such as the SEOP. 
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The Utah State Office of Education initially provided leadership and assistance to local 
school districts in utilization of computer assisted guidance programs such as the Guidance 
Information System (GIS). This program provided counselors with a tool for up-to-date 
occupational information and assessment of interests and aptitude for nearly every student in 
the 9th or 10th grade. Currently, most districts have opted to purchase "CHOICES" (a 
software program for personal computers) that includes files in the following areas: 

1) Occupational Information (field of work, listing of occupations, worker 
trait information) 

2) Armed Services Information 

3) Two Year College Information 

4) Four Year College Information 

5) Educational Programs 

6) Self Administered Aptitude Test 

The Educational Technology Initiative (HB468:1990) is a reform effort directed at 
increasing the effectiveness of learning and training through technology. Although the 
Educational Technology Initiative (ETI) did not specifically address counseling or guidance 
roles it contains the potential for significantly influencing the numbers and quality of 
professionally trained school counselors, specifically by accessing the technology for 
providing training in rural areas where counselor shortages are severe. In 1990 the Master 
Plan for Distance Learning was adopted by the Utah State Office of Education. Distance 
learning has the potential for impacting children's lives in areas where counselor shortages 
make a difference in the types and qualities of services offered. The Utah Education 
Network (EDNET) is actively involved in distance learning programs. Funding from the 
ETI, guidance from the Master Plan for Distance Learning, and utilization of EDNET reflect 
the impact of technological reform on meeting identified training needs within Utah. In 1993 
both Governor Mike Leavitt and President of the University of Utah, Arthur K. Smith, have 
expressed strong commitment to ' utilizing distance learning to meet school 
guidance/counseling objectives. At this time, Utah State University provides a distance 
learning program for training school counselors in rural areas in northern Utah. Other 
counselor training programs within the state are in the process of expanding services with 
projected funding from the ETI. 
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CONCLUSION 

Education in Utah is experiencing reforms that have affected change in preparation for 
students to function in a rapidly changing technical world, certain types of curriculum and 
programs offered to students, and even the conceptual view of service delivery to students. 
These factors have created a climate for the restructuring and redefinition of school 
counseling practice. 

The effectiveness of comprehensive guidance services has been demonstrated by 
increased grade point averages, reduced problem behaviors, and improved school attendance 
at the secondary level within certain school districts in the state. An evaluation of the state- 
wide effort has yet to take place. This is a key piece of information necessary for future 
decision making. Is support for this program based on a solid foundation of effective and 
generalizable practices, or does it come from a point of view that asserts that any change is 
good as long as it's different from what's been done in the past? 

The ability to make decisions about any program stemming from institutional reform 
ultimately lies in documentation and evaluation of program effectiveness. This is an 
important challenge for guidance/counseling reform related to prevention programming and 
the SEOP process. Evaluation of new programs and additions to the curriculum need to 
include accountability measures for the school counselor. His/her participation in class 
presentations, team meetings, coordination of other services should be planned, purposeful, 
and held to clearly identified performance goals. This approach requires a shift in the way 
that the counselor and other educators view the counselor's role. The program of services is 
viewed as part of the "core" student experience and not as the elective experience that it has 
been in the past. The counselor becomes the professional responsible for the 
implementation of a program of comprehensive services and must prioritize time and 
activities in order to provide a balanced program. In the past, counselors tended to 
specialize or focus on one or two aspects of service to students. These past practices have 
tended to make counselors autonomous within the school setting. Recent changes call for 
counselors to become a part of the educational team. It is likely to meet resistance at many 
levels of implementation because teachers, administrators, and even counselors have not 
experienced a consensus regarding elements of the counselor's role Part of the process of 
overcoming resistance will be to "educate" school professionals about the advantages of 
defining the counselor as a member of a team to provide services to all students. The use of 
technology in guidance/counseling training and continued in-service to counselors state- 
wide has the potential for expanding this view of roles and functions of the school 
counselor. 
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School systems need to acknowledge the parameters of accountability by making 
changes in funding and support. Student-counselor ratios need to be examined so that 
realistic expectations can be met in the SEOP process and other clearly defined counselor 
roles. 

The differences between guidance/counseling at the elementary and secondary levels 
become apparent within this paper. A vision of what implementation of comprehensive 
guidance/counseling, services will look like at the elementary level has not been articulated. 
Until this is accomplished, claims made for evaluating the "comprehensive" element of this 
program cannot be made. 

The three reform issues addressed in this paper highlight the benefits of clear 
delineations of guidance/counseling role and functions for providing quality services to 
Utah's children in the next ten years. Responsible proactive planning is a strategy for 
effecting positive change that counselors have in common with other educators. Effective 
reform appears to be based on sharing that information. 
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SCHOOL FINANCE REFORM AND UTAH: 
THE EYE OF THE HURRICANE 

By: Patrick F. Galvin 



HIGHLIGHTS 



Recent school finance litigation victories have relied 
on state constitutional clauses as the basis for 
judicial arguments that systems of public schoo 
finance are in need of reform. 
Utah's constitution does not include restrictive 
language that makes such constitutional challenges 
possible in other states. 

Utah's school finance plan includes many of the 
legislative requirements being imposed in states 
struggling with litigated school finance reform, 
providing further evidence of Utah's protection from 
constitutional challenges. 

Expenditure and taxpayer inequities in' public school 
finance do exist in Utah. 

Enacting language from Utah's Education Strategic 
Plan which is a part of the state's legislative code has 
redefined the state's responsibility for ensuring that 
every individual has equal access to a minimum 
level of educational attainment. This new language 
may create a judicial environment favorable to a 
constitutional challenge to the state's system of 
public school finance. 



One of the most contentious and 
litigated reform efforts in education 
is public school finance. Since the 
landmark Serrano v. Priest (1971) 
case in California and the San 
Antonio v. Rodriquez (1973) case 
in Texas, the supreme courts of 24 
states have been ruled on the 
legality of the school finance 
system in their individual states. Of 
these, 12 have ruled the funding 
systems unconstitutional (Alabama, 
Arkansas, California, Connecticut, 
Kentucky, Montana, New Jersey, 
Tennessee, Texas, Washington, 
West Virginia, and Wyoming), and 
12 have held that their funding 
systems were constitutional 

(Arizona, Colorado, Georgia, Idaho, Maryland, Michigan, New York, Ohio, Oklahoma, 
Oregon, Pennsylvania, and Wisconsin) (Fulton & Long, 1993). 

In the San Antonio v. Rodriquez (1973) case, the U.S. Supreme Court held that 
education was not a fundamental right under the Federal constitution. The Rodriguez 
decision ended hope for a nationally mandated school finance equalization plan. Further, 
this extinguished what Thro (1990) and Levine (1993) have described as the first wave of 
public school finance litigation. A reform effort that relied on the federal Constitution's 
equal protection clause. 
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The second wave of school finance litigation began just days after the Rodriquez 
decision with the Robinson v. Cahill (Robinson I) case (Levine, 1993). The second wave of 
school finance reform shifted its legal arguments from the federal level to the state level. 
Where the first wave based its argument on the U.S. Constitutional equal protection clause, 
the second wave of litigation was based on alleged violations of state constitutional equality 
clauses. 

Prior to 1989, McUsinc (1991) notes that "virtually every [state level] school finance 
case consisted primarily of an equal protection clause." According to Levine (1993) the net 
effect of these second wave court cases was marginal; only a few victories for school 
finance reform emerged from the litigation. However, in 1989 and 1990 four state court 
cases relied exclusively on state constitutional education clauses as the basis for arguing that 
some form of school finance reform was necessary. 1 Thro described these cases as the third 
wave of school finance reform. The success of these, and other subsequent court cases, have 
lead several school finance experts to suggest that the future of school finance litigation will 
be based on these state education clauses (Underwood & Sparkman, 1991; Thro, 1990). 

The purpose of this chapter is to apply the current legal thought about the third wave 
reform litigation to an examination of Utah's school finance system. Specifically, in a legal 
environment where more than 24 states have faced constitutional challenges to their state 
school finance systems, why has Utah been able to keep free of such circumstances? 
Considering the current events in Texas, New Jersey and Kentucky (as well as other states) 
will Utah's school finance system face a legal constitutional challenge? The answer to this 
question may not be in an examination of past legal cases or in the language of the 
constitution, but rather in the recent enactment of legislation that makes Utah vulnerable to 
both equity and minimum standard challenges. 

THIRD WAVE OF SCHOOL FINANCE LITIGATION 

There are two general issues embedded in the third wave of school finance litigation. 
The first focuses on the language of the educational constitutional clauses themselves. 
McUsic (1991) distinguishes two categories of clauses: equity claims and minimum 
standard claims. Equity claims within constitutional clauses provides assurances that 
students have a right to an equal educational opportunity. Minimum standard claims refer to 
language within a constitution that assures students of some level of educational competence 
or attainment. While many state constitutions contain language that guarantees students 
equal educational opportunities or some level of minimum attainment, not all state 
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constitutions make these claims. Where the constitutional language of educational clauses is 
not clear, judicial rulings have been increasingly guided by the legislative code and the 
intention of such law. These trends have important implications for understanding Utah's 
current status. 

The second general issue related to the current wave of finance litigation has to do with 
legislative implications for the judicial interpretation of these rulings. Levine(1991) 
identifies three legislative strategies dealing with these ruling: 1) equalizing all districts' 
budgets (total revenue equality); 2) equalizing only the significant parts of districts' budgets 
(minimum revenue equality); or, 3) equalizing taxpayers' capacity (access equality). Key to 
all of these strategies is the premise that money is a key input. Unlike the first and second 
wave of litigation, however, the issue of money in the third wave is not its explicit 
relationship with educational outcomes, but rather its relationship to an equal educational 
system. As McUsic(1991, p. 317) notes, "Even if expenditure differences do not correspond 
to the education received, they do represent substantial differences in the system, and that is 
precisely what is forbidden by the language in the [states'] constitution." 

Education Clauses in State Constitutions 

Every state constitution contains an education clause that provides for the establishment 
of an educational system; the exception here may be Mississippi where the constitutional 
mandate is less than clear (McUsic, 1991, p. 311). Typically, according to McUsic (1991), 
state constitutions contain language requiring the establishment of schools and guaranteeing 
them to be non-sectarian. Utah's constitutional law, provided below, fits with this 
generalization. 

Utah's Constitution: Article X Section 1. 

The Legislature shall provide for the establishment and maintenance of the 
state's education systems including: (a) a public education system, which shall 
be open to all children of the state; and (b) a higher education system. Both 
systems shall be free from sectarian control. 

Some state constitutions, such as Montana's and New Mexico's, provides explicit claims 
requiring the state to provide "A system of education which will develop the full educational 
potential of each person. Equality of educational opportunity is guaranteed to each person 
of the state.(1991, p. 321)" A second group of equity clauses is less explicit, such as those 
in the constitution of Florida or Kentucky, which declare that an "adequate" provision 
should be "uniform" throughout the state. Nearly half the state constitutions have no 
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requirement to achieve an equality in public education. Utah's constitutional clause unlike 
many others, such as Maine's and Alaska's, does not make an explicit equity claim. 

The second type of constitutional clause focuses on the claim that state constitutions 
mandate some absolute minimum level of education: this is called the standards claim. As 
with the equity mandates, the language of state education clauses varies (McUsic, 1991, 
p. 333). A number of states make explicit (Illinois, Montana, Virginia, Louisiana, and 
Washington) reference to their responsibility for providing a quality system. Most state 
constitutions, like those in Kentucky, Maryland, Minnesota, etc., make less explicit standard 
claims, such as providing a "through and efficient system," or a.i "adequate" education. 
Finally, a hand full of states, including Utah, Alaska, Missouri, Oklahoma, Michigan, 
Mississippi, New York, South Carolina and Tennessee all require a "general," "uniform," or 
"thorough" system. While these clauses provide for the commitment, existence, and 
maintenance of school systems, they do not provide a basis for claiming that a minimum 
standard of education quality is guaranteed. 

Judicial interpretation of these court findings have found that while the terms equality, 
uniform, and adequate all mean "equal" such language does not necessarily require states to 
equalize per pupil spending for educational services. In many cases, the courts have argued 
that uniformity, adequacy, and equality does not require equal spending but rather a 
uniformity of course requirements and teacher qualifications that enable students to transfer 
from district to district without substantial loss of credit or standing (McUsic, 1991, p.323). 

The minimum standard claims, with regard to a state's constitutional educational 
obligation, differ significantly from equity standards because minimum standards call for a 
minimum level of achievement not for an equality in outcomes. McUsic(199l, p.327) 
identifies three advantages, from a judicial point of view, of the minimum standards claims 
over equity-based claims. First, minimum standards claims are less likely to disrupt local 
control schools. Local control over public education is a long standing political as well as 
legal principle, the rationale of which was recognized and legitimized by the U.S. Supreme 
Court in the Rodriquez case. Local control is not compromised in a minimum standards 
claim because districts are siill able to augment their programs above minimum standards if 
the district's constituency so chooses. 

Second, the focus on education outcomes rather than educational inputs is identified as 
another advantage of minimum standard claims. Equity-based finance claims seek to 
equalize inputs and are frequently stuck with the problem of arguing that the relationship 
between fiscal resources and educational outcomes is significant. Focusing on outcome 
measures has advantages because it reflects the concern of most citizens and hence has more 
political viability. More, the use of output measures ensures that the education of 
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disadvantaged students will be supported. The use of minimum standard claims relieves the 
courts from legislating policy; responsibility for assuring minimum standards is left with 
educators. By holding that the minimum standards claim requires a minimum level of 
education and not financing, courts leave questions of how such results are achieved to the 
legislature and educators. 

The political posture of minimum standard claims is its third advantage over equity- 
based constitutional claims. Equalizing funding frequently puts wealthy districts at odds 
with resource-poor districts. Increasingly, school finance experts (Clune, 1993) are arguing 
that such a political framework undermines the long-term efforts of school finance reform. 
The problem underlying school finance law suits is not one of equalizing sums of money but 
rather one of substantively improving the educational opportunities for disadvantaged 
students. Minimum standard claims, with their focus on output measures, do not require the 
equalization of the totality of educational inputs, but rather simply require that important 
features of a good education (such as a minimum reading and math level) be provided all 
children. 

Court Response to Third Wave Reform Cases 

While the theory of third wave school finance cases focuses on outcome instead of 
inputs, Levine (1991) notes that most courts still uses input measures by which to assess the 
adequate provision of educational services and not outcomes 2 measures (such as test scores, 
etc.). 3 From a judicial point of view, the continued focus on education inputs distinguishes 
the responsibility of school to teach from the question of whether students will learn. As 
Levine puts it "None of these courts require that students learn; all of them require that 
students be taught" (1991, p. 517). 

Recognizing the irony in the courts position relative to outcome and inputs does not 
make simple the problem of judicial action. Court rulings have been split about how to 
promote equalization within a state. In New Jersey (the Abbott case), for example, the court 
ruled that equalization was achieved only by equalizing all district's budgets (total revenue 
equality), regardless of whether the funds came from local, state of federal sources. 

These approaches illustrate the point made above, that while the courts may 
acknowledge that money is only one among many important educational inputs, measures of 
money is judicially manageable while other measures of inputs or outputs are judicially 



2 See Ecigewood (Texas). Abbott (New Jersey). Hclna (Montana) and Rose (Kentucky) 

3 Specifically Rose (Kentucky) and Helena (Montana). 
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problematic. Key to each of these equity approaches is a system of weights and cost indexes 
that account for differences in district capacity and need. 

Only one state, New Jersey (the Abbott case), has used the total revenue equality 
standard by which to equalize school financing. One of the advantages of this solution to 
school finance inequities is that the total revenues for district budgets are equalize. Whiie 
total revenue equality ensures that the politics of school finance do not result in narrowly 
defining "necessary" or "minimum" programs such that poor districts are left struggling 
while rich districts are able to provide a full component of services, such plans necessarily 
limit local control by placing caps on how much a district could spend. Levine argues that 
by forbidding wealthy districts to spend more than poor districts the net effect may be to 
eliminate the pressure to raise educational funding on a statewide basis. The argument rests 
on the presumption that the revenue gap between rich and poor districts is a source of 
embarrassment within the state and hence creates pressure on legislatures to increase 
funding within the state. 

Minimum revenue equality, the second legislative solution identified by Levine (1991) 
requires that every student receive equal funding up to the point considered necessary to 
finance an adequate education (such plans are very much like the traditional Foundation 
plans used extensively by states around the country). The minimal revenue equality 
standard does not equalize tax payer effort and, hence, wealthier districts will raise more per 
unit of tax effort than poorer districts. While the minimum revenue equality standard 
maintains local control, it fails to resolve questions of what constitutes an adequate 
education or how to evaluate whether students are being provided such a level of service. 
By contrast, equalizing total revenues is more manageable, at least judicially, since once the 
level of the budget is determined the question of compliance is relatively straight forward. 

Equal access to revenues, the third judicial standard for enforcing school finance 
litigation, focuses on taxpayer rather than student equalization. In the first two standards, 
equalization was promoted by ensuring that students received the same level of support 
within each respective plan. Acces* -quality is intended to neutralize the discrepancy in the 
ability of property-rich or poor districts to raise tax revenues. Equal access equality ensures 
that equal tax rates yield equal tax dollars. 

One of the advantages of equal access equality it that it relieves legislatures and courts 
from the task of prescribing some "adequate" level of funding, or determining what services 
are necessary or luxuries. Access equality imposes no spending caps and it preserves local 
control. Indeed, the plan U>ys claim to the holy grail of school finance litigation, that of 
fiscal neutrality. In other words, -egardless of a parent's wealth or geographic 
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circumstances, all would have equal access to the yield of their tax effort. These are 
politically and judicially important factors in any reform effort. 

Problems with the equal access standard is that it requires some form of wealth 
redistribution to subsidize the poor districts, a politically difficult task when it requires that 
revenues generated from property wealthy districts are given to property poor districts. In 
most states this politically unpopular solution, called recapture, is simply avoided by 
substituting state aid derived from other sources to equalize differences in district property 
taxes. The premise of equal access requires a tightly regulated inclusive school finance 
plan, lest districts simply restructure their tax structure and rely more heavily on non- 
recapture property taxes to provide for the services desired within their districts. Another 
problem with the equal access equality standard is that it does not define some minimum 
level of service for students and, hence, local preferences may be inadequate to the state's 
interest and responsibility. 

UTAH'S SCHOOL FINANCE SYSTEM 

Utah's state constitution does much to protect the state from a constitutional challenge of 
its system of financing public schools. Unlike some state constitutions, where the 
responsibility to ensure all students an equal education is either explicitly or implicitly 
declared, Utah's constitution avoids such phrases all together. 

Other aspects of Utah's school finance system further protect the state from a general 
challenge. First, Utah, unlike many states, imposes recapture on the revenues raised for the 
foundation (minimum) levy. Thus, where other states are attempting to ensme a minimum 
revenue equality, Utah's school finance plan has already established such a plan. The plan is 
relatively simple. As part of Utah's foundation plan, if any district raises more than the per 
pupil foundation grant, the state recaptures those funds and redistributes them to support 
equalization. Such a plan ensures that for the minimum program every student has exactly 
the same level of funding. 

The second tier of Utah's school finance plan is more like the equal access plans ueing 
proposed in the school finance litigation. In this component of Utah's school finance plan, 
the board leeway taxes are equalized to a pre-established level so that regardless of the 
wealth of a district, taxpayers are able to raise at least a minimal level of revenue for these 
enrichment funds. Such a plan is not as rigorous as those proposed in the current court cases 
because it allows for the wealthier districts to raise more per unit of tax effort than poorer 
districts. On the other hand, ensuring a minimum level of funding per unit of tax effort 
helps minimize the disparity between districts. 
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A third component of Utah's school finance system that minimizes the possibility of a 
general legal challenge to its system of public school finance is the use of weighted pupil 
units as an equalizing distributional unit. In general, the weighted pupil unit (WPU) 
distinguishes the cost of a kindergarten student from that of a regular student in grades 1 
through 12. This distributional unit is used, however, to account for differences in cost 
services delivered to vocational education students: studems receiving very expensive 
services are assigned 2 to 5 additional weighted pupil units, thus multiplying the 
distributional effect of their needs by 2 to 5 times. 

Special education also relies on a modified form of the weighted pupil unit system. The 
current system uses an average funding weight (1.53 WPUs) ana a growth factor based on 
the 1989 distribution of special education funds in Utah. 4 Provision for special needs 
programs (necessarily existent rural schools, gifted programs, at risk programs, etc.) 
provides additional balance to Utah's school finance plan, consistent with the theory of 
equalization emerging from the current court cases. These funds are incorporated into 
Utah's minimum school program and do much to establish an argument for the rationality of 
the system and for the argument that the system meets and exceeds the constitutional 
mandates of the state. 

Recognition of the strengths of Utah's school finance system does not ensure that 
equality of educational opportunity has been achieved. Underlying the third wave of school 
finance litigation is the focus on student achievement. William Bennett (1988, p. 516) made 
this clear when writing about education reform, "Fundamentally, education reform is a 
matter of improved results." 3 Among Utah's schools there exist very large differences in the 
level of achievement. For example, among Utah's 5th grade --lasses testing (N=419) the 
classes' average standardized achievement scores from Utah's Statewide Assessment ranged 
from the 8th to the 91th percentile (1992-93 school year). Restricting the range (from the 
10th and 90th percentile) still revealed a set of scores ranging from the 33rd to the 68th 
percentile rank. More, these variations in student achievement are strongly correlated with 
the incidence of low income families within the school (r =.62). Considering the emphasis 
on equalizing basic skills these variations in achievement levels raise questions about the 
degree to which the current system of funding is providing students an equal educational 
opportunity. 

Whiie the controversy over the relationship between educational expenditures and 
educational quality is inconclusive, most court opinions assume that the level of funding of a 

** This change in (ho funding formula for special education runs counter in direction to the current trends in school 

fimince litigation and may provide a weak link in the constitutional vigor of Utah's school finance system. , 
5 lknnelt. W. ( l«XX). Our Children and our country , quoted in Levine ( I W ). p. 516. 
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school district affects the quality of the services offered (Dayton, 1993). Since virtually 
every state in the country relies on property taxes, to one degree or another, for state funding 
of public education, disparities in property wealth can play an important role in establishing 
the plaintiffs argument of inequality. In cases where the courts have ruled in favor of the 
plaintiffs, the difference between the poorest and wealthiest districts was as small as a 5 to 1 
ratio to as large as a 40 to 1 ratio Utah's assessed valuation (1992-93 data) ranged from a 
minimum of $56,983 per pupil to a maximum of 703,710 per pupil; a 12 to 1 ratio. 

Evidence of the variations in assessed valuation among school districts establishes the 
impossibility of equity being achieved by relying on local property taxes alone. The 
fundamental issue for school finance, however, is the situation where the constituents in a 
resource poor school district tax themselves at a higher rate than those in resource wealthy 
districts, but get less for their effort. Per pupil expenditure ratios (between high spending 
districts and low spending districts) have been found to be constitutionally significant in 
many cases (Dayton, 1993). In some cases, such as Abbott (New Jersey), where the state 
supreme courts ruled against the state, the spending disparity ratio was not large: 1.4 to 1. 
In other cases, such as Helena (Montana) and Rose (Kentucky) the spending disparity was 
greater than 9 to 1 . 

Examining Utah's spending disparities reveals that per pupil expenditures for just 
instructional services, range from a minimum of $1,802 to a maximum of $5,470: the 
spending disparity ratio is almost exactly 3 to 1. The Milliken case in New York State, 
which has a constitution like Utah's that does not provide specific equity or standard clauses, 
ruled that a 3 to 1 spending disparity was acceptable. 

Considering the assumption of the courts that variations in spending are correlated with 
variations in educational quality, these spending variations appear to be substantial, even if 
the constitutional language does not create an immediate threat to the finance system. More 
fundamental to court cases, however, is the claim that these funding disparities are 
systematically advantageous to the wealthy district while disadvantageous to the clients in 
poor districts. In Utah, the relationship between total expenditures per pupil for instruction 
and support services is positively correlated with district wealth (r = 0.396). 6 This means 
that the wealthier the district the more that is spent on instruction and support services for 
students. Evidence of taxpayer effort indicates, however, that there exists an inverse 
relationship between taxpayer effort and per pupil expenditures for instruction and support 
services (r = -0.26 1). 7 This is to say that the greater the taxpayer effort the smaller the per 

6 (Total expenditures tor instruction and support services range from a minimum of $2,561 to a maximum of $8,879: 
the total spending disparity of 3.4 to 1. 

7 The measure of tax payer effort used here is the combined board leeways, since these taxes arc intended to 
supplement and enrich the instructional programs of schools. 
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pupil expenditures for instruction and support. The duality of school finance litigation, 
described above, requires, however, that poor taxpayers be making a greater effort while 
receiving less for their effort. If this duality exists there should be a negative correlation 
between the total tax levy within a district and the district's wealth (per pupil assessed 
valuation). Indeed, such is exactly the relationship found; the correlation between the 
district's wealth and its total tax levy is r = -0.229. In sum. the analysis revealed that 
wealthier districts are spending more per pupil on instruction and support services than 
poorer districts, even though taxpayers in the poorer districts are making a greater effort. 

Examination of Utah's constitutional language ha' , in the past, lead to the conclusion 
that there was not a strong basis for challenging the state's system of school finance. 
Moreover, there were numerous factors in Utah's school finance plan that substantively 
promote equalization. But such factors do not mean that perfect equality exists, or that 
existing inequality is not systematically disadvantaging students and tax payers in the poorer 
districts. Evidence that in other states, such as New York and Arizona, where state supreme 
courts upheld the constitutionality of their respective system of public school finance does 
not mean that Utah is safe from such a challenge. Irt two states, Kansas and Connecticut, 
both with constitutional language similar to Utah's, the state supreme courts found the state's 
finance system unconstitutional (Dayton, 1993). Indeed, Dayton (1993) and LaMorte 
(1985) have both noted that in many cases similar wording among state constitut" Jns have 
resulted in opposing conclusions. The explanation for such inconsistency has to do with 
differences in jurisdictions, legal history, and additional legislative language that may 
modify judicial interpretation of constitutional language. 

Recent passage of Utah's Strategic Plan For Public Education , 1992 , provides an 
important reference with regard to this last point. In that legislation the mission of public 
education was defined as follows: 

The Legislature recognizes that public education's mission is to assure Utah 
the best educatea citizenry in the world and each individual the training to 
succeed in a global society, by providing students with learning and 
occupational skills, character development, literacy, and basic knowledge 
through a responsive educational system that guarantees local school 
communities autonomy, flexibility, and client choice, while holding them 
accountable for results. (53A-la-I03, Utah Code) 

This language presents some significant and substantive changes in the legislative code 
and interpretation of the state's constitutional responsibilities for public education. Not only 
does it require of the state a high level of responsibility for providing "each individual the 
training to succeed in a global society," but it also requires that the system be responsive to 
local control while being accountable for the results. In other words, by both the equalitv 
standard and minimum achievement standard the Utah Strategic Plan has provided new 
language that significantly alters the constitutional framework by which the state obligates 
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itself to equity and standard goals. Considering the variations in expenditure disparities and 
achievement disparities, this new language raises the possibility that Utah is more 
susceptible to a constitutional challenge than has previously been thought. . 

Several other factors make Utah's school finance plan susceptible to challenge. First, in 
both Kentucky and Texas, one of the determining factors in the court's decision to rule that 
the state's school finance system was unconstitutional was that the level of support provided 
by the foundation program was so low that it failed to provide a substantially equal 
educational system. The question before Utahns is whether the existing level of funding 
forces districts to seek new sources of revenue not included in the equalization plan of the 
state's system of public school finance. Such arrangements may violate the principles of 
fiscal neutrality that the state's school finance system intends to promote. For example, 
school districts are increasingly in the business of creating private foundations and school- 
business partnerships that are not equalized as part of the states school finance foundation 
plan. If these new sources of revenue are systematically related to a district's wealth, then 
the current level of inequity could be much worse than commonly assumed. 

A recent decision in the state of Michigan found that its use of a base distribution that 
uses growth factors for future distributions was unconstitutional. Such a plan is almost 
identical to that put in place by the Utah's special education program. In 1991, special 
education funding was changed from the level system to a base distribution and growth 
factor. Such a funding mechanism fails to account for differences in cost, changes in need, 
and levels of achievement. All of which are factors that increasingly govern the decisions 
about the legality of school finance systems. 

The last point addressed here, but this certainly does not exhaust the list, is the question 
of intra-district spending disparities. Utah's Strategic Plan created a new legal environment 
with regard to the question of intra-district equity when it focused so specifically on the 
right of individuals and the obligation of the system to individuals. If Utah's constitution 
provided no guidance with regard to the constitutional obligation of the state to individuals, 
Utah's Strategic Plan is boldly explicit. The question of fiscal and outcome equity is no 
longer simply a matter of inter-district disparities. The implications for school finance cases 
in districts like San Juan, where questions about the district's responsibilities to the Navaho 
Indian students have long been a matter of legal debate, may now be a matter of 
constitutional and statewide legal concern. 
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CHAPTER EIGHT 



THE 1993 UTAH LEGISLATIVE SESSION: POLICY IMPLICATIONS 
FOR EDUCATIONAL STRUCTURE AND GOVERNANCE 

By Bob L. Johnson, Jr. & David J. Sparry 



The year 1993 marked the 50th 
session of the Utah Legislature. 1 For 
many, it was a new experience. To 
begin with, the session was the first 
for newly elected Governor Michael 
Leavitt. In addition, it was a new 
experience for an unusually high 
number of legislators: approximately 
36% of the state's lawmakers were 
new to Capitol Hill in 1993. 2 Yet 
while many of the faces were new, 
the challenges confronted in the 1993 
Session were not. This proved 
particularly true in the area of 
education. Utah policy makers found 
themselves facing issues that have 
proven to be perennial pressures in 
the state's system of public 
education: booming enrollments, 
large class sizes, low teacher pay. fee 
waivers, and inadequate revenues. 3 



HIGHLIGHTS 



The 1993 Utch Legislative Session was a first for newly 
elected Governor Michael Leavitt and 36% of the 
lawmakers. 

Utah policy makers found themselves facing what have 
proven to be perennial pressures in the state's system of 
public education: booming enrollments, large class sizes, 
low teacher pay. fee waivers, and inadequate revenues. 
The 1993 Legislature adopted a number of changes to 
education and appropriated approximately half of the 
state's $4.24 billion budget to public and higher 
education. 

The centerpiece of the Governor's educational agenda and 
the definitive action of the 1993 Legislative Session was 
HB 100: The Centennial Schools Program. 
While many questions surround its viability as an 
instrument of reform, the Centennial Schools Program is 
likely to remain an important part of the Governor's 
educational agenda throughout the duration of his tenure. 
Several amendments were made to the Choice in Public 
Education by the 1993 Legislature. 
Revisions made during the 1993 Session have resulted in 
a new name for Coordinated Sen-ices for Children and 
Youth at Risk Act. Renamed the "Agencies Coming 
Together for Children and Youth At Risk Act", the act 
was expanded in terms of its provisions. 
In an effort to address increasing pressures arising in the 
state's system of higher education, the Strategic Planning 
Task Force on Education was expanded from 17 to 27 
members to allow for a greater representation from higher 
education. 



The 55-day session extended from January 19 to March 3, 1993. 

Utah Legislative Manual. 1993-1994 . Salt Lake City. UT: Office of Legislative Research and General Counsel. 
For an analysis of the evolution of these pressures in Utah and recent policy responses sec the first chapter in this 
volume. For a more detailed account sec Bob L. Johnson, Jr.. "In Search of A Coherent Policy of Reform: A 
Longitudinal Examination of Educational Reform In Utah", International Journal of Educational Reform, 
forthcoming, 1994. 



Boh L. Johnson Jr. is an Assistant Professor. Department of Educational Administration. University of Utah; 
David J. Spcrry is Chair and Professor, Department of Educational Administration, University of Utah. 
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Running on a platform characterized by two priorities—improving public education 
without raising taxes 4 --Governor Leavitt, in his State of the State address, exhorted 
lawmakers to "shake up the state's public-school system from kindergarten through 
college." 5 With this gubernatorial challenge, the 1993 Legislature proceeded to adopt a 
number of changes and to appropriate approximately half of the state's $4.24 billion budget 
to public and higher education. 6 

Given this scenario, the purpose of this chapter is to provide the reader with an overview 
and description of "significant" education legislation passed during the 1993 Utah 
Legislative Session. Specific attention is given to legislation that affects the governance and 
structure of education in the State. 7 Individual legislative enactments are described and, 
where appropriate, speculations are offered regarding the possible difficulties and the impact 
of each. The reader is encouraged to place the discussion which follows within the broader 
context of reform as it has progressed in Utah in recent years. Many of the ideas captured in 
the legislation below, for example, are reflective of recommendations offered by the Utah 
State Public Education Strategic Plan, 1992-1997~a plan adopted by the 1992 Legiblature to 
guide reform efforts in the State. 

As has been noted elsewhere, determining the significance of a policy can prove rather 
problematic, particularly when the effects of that policy remain unknown to the future. 8 In 
this context, the significance of the policies noted below is a function of one or more of the 
following: 1) the amount of attention given the policy by the 1993 Utah Legislature; 2) the 
amount of funds appropriated for the implementation of the policy by the Utah Legislature; 
3) and/or the magnitude of the anticipated effects of the policy once implemented. 

For the sake of clarity, the discussion which follows is divided into several sections, 
each of which reflects a particular piece of legislation addressed by Utah lawmakers in 
1993. 



As noted by Bob Bernick, Jr., "Gubernatorial Candidates Offer Ideas on Education." Deseret News . Sunday, March 
15, 1992: B8. 

As quoted by Judy Fahys, "As Legislators Gather, Leavitt Spells Out a Fourth 'R' for Education: Reform." Salt Lake 
Tribun e. Tuesday. January 19, 1993: Al, A3. 

As has been the case in past years, the largest share of total state appropriations went to education. For fiscal year 
1993-94, approximately $1.38 billion dollars was appropriated for public education. This represents an $89 million 
increase and comprises ^8.8% of the total budget. Higher education in Utah received $473 million for the same 
period; this represents a $32 million increase from the previous year and comprises 13.3% of the 1993-94 state 
budget. Utah Foundation. "Research Report: Fiscal Summary of the 1993 Legislature." 558 (April 1993). 
For a more detailed analysis of educational policy other than governance, structure, and legal issues passed by the 
1993 Utah Legislature, the reader is referred to the other chapters in this volume. 
Johnson, "In Search of a Coherent Policy of Reform:....", 1994. 
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HB 100: The Centennial Schools Program 

Without a doubt, the centerpiece of the Governor's educational agenda for the 1993 
Legislative Session was HB 100: The Centennial Schools Program. 9 So named to 
commemorate Utah's upcoming centennial year of statehood, the program has been hailed as 
an important means of pushing schools to a "whole new level of performance." 10 Consistent 
with the spirit of the Strategic Plan for Public Education articulated and adopted by the 1992 
Legislature," four key ideas would appear to be at the heart of the Program: strategic 
planning; decentralization of governance via site-based decision making; outcome-based 
education; and local innovation. To further understand these ideas, a description of the 
policy incentives contained in the actual legislation is in order. 12 

As sponsored by Speaker of the House Rob Bishop (R-Brigham City), the Centennial 
Schools Program is characterized by a set of mandates and inducements designed to 
translate policy intent into action. First, it should be noted that the program is voluntary; 
schools in Utah are encouraged but not required to participate. Although education is a 
function of state government, such a stipulation would appear to respect-if only in a 
symbolic fashion-the decision-making authority which has traditionally existed at the local 
level. Nevertheless, as a means of encouraging participation, the state has appropriated $2.6 
million dollars for those schools who choose and who are chosen to participate. For 
individual schools who achieve Centennial School status, a base grant of $5,000 plus $20 
per student is awarded. 13 

Yet, while participation in the Centennial Schools Propram is in fact voluntary, not all 
schools who volunteer are chosen to participate. The ultimate decision rests with the state. 
Such authority is used by the state to align local educational practice with the spirit and 
intent of the Centennial Schools legislation. To insure this alignment, schools who wish to 
participate are required to complete an application provided by the Utah State Office of 
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9 It should be noted the bulk of Leavitt's first State of the State Address was devoted to the Centennial Schools 
Proposal. See "An Optimistic Attitude Helps Governor Envision Hopeful State of the State." Salt Lake Tribune . 
Wednesday, January 20, 1993: Al. 

10 As quoted by Dan Harrie, "Leavitt Assumes Office as 14th Utah Governor." Salt L ake Tribune. Wednesday January 
5. 1993: Al. 

11 For a detailed discussion of the development of the Utah State Public Education Strategic Plan see David J. Sperry 
and Bob L. Johnson, Jr., "The Organization and Control of Public Education in Utah," In The Status of Public 
Education in Utah: An Overview of Issues , Salt Lake City, UT: Utah Education Policy Center, 1993' 8-12 See also 
Utah Code 53A-la-101f. 

12 Utah Code 53A-la-30 If. 

Thus, for a High School with 2,000 students that qualifies for Centennial School status, the grant from the state would 
be $45,000, i.e. ($5,000 + ($20 x 2,000). 
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Education. As an additional part of the process, schools are required to submit a detailed 
plan of action describing, in an integrated fashion, the "innovative" steps that will be used to 
achieve systemic change in a given school. 14 Among other things, this plan of action must 
incorporate the following features: 15 

1. Articulation of A Strategic Plan - The articulation of a strategic plan which clearly: 

a. defines performance goals for all students and the means for achieving 
these goals; 

b. provides for the development of a personal education plan for each student 
(Student Educational Occupational Plan, SEOP) in conjunction with the 
"extensive" 16 involvement of parents; 

c. addresses basic and higher level learning skills; 

d. establishes strategies to involve business and industry through 
partnerships. 

e. describes the development and implementation of a plan which integrates 
technology into the school curriculum. 

2. Creation of Site-Based School Council - Each participating school must provide 
evidence of the creation of a site-based school council. This council, comprised of 
teachers, classified employees, school administrators, and parents, is charged with the 
responsibility of collaboratively addressing matters critical to the achievement of 
school goals as established by the group and articulated in its strategic plan. 17 In 
addition, this site-based council must develop and implement procedures whereby it is 
made accountable for the goals and plans identified for its school. 

3. Waiver Provisions for State and Local Mandates - To encourage innovation at the 
local level and where appropriate, the potential Centennial School must identify and 
request the waiving of state and local mandates that prohibit the school from achieving 
its performance goals as articulated in its strategic plan. 

In addition to the financial inducements and mandates described above, two remaining 
incentives found in HB 100 are worthy of note. The first concerns funding. To encourage 



14 "Utah Centennial Schools: Program Application." Utah State Office of Education, March 15, 1993. 

15 These "qualifications" arc found in the Utah Code 53A-la-302 and are reflected in the Centennial Schools Program 
Application designed by the Utah State Office of Education noted above. 

16 Ibid. 

17 According to the Utah Code, Section 53A-la-302, "site-based decision making" is defined as a "joint planning and 
problem solving process that seeks to improve the quality of working life and education." 
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fidelity to intent and consistent progress, each school that achieves Centennial status must 
annually reapply for additional funding. The second represents an attempt to symbolically 
recognize those schools granted Centennial status as being on the vanguard of reform in 
Utah. Here, the point of leverage is higher education. The State Board of Regents is 
required to adopt policies for the state's public colleges of education that will mandate the 
sole use of Centennial Schools as on-site centers for pre-service professional education 
programs. This includes programs in teacher education and educational administration. 18 

When considered concomitantly, the inducements and mandates associated with the 
Centennial Schools Program reflect definite ideas, assumptions, and values regarding the 
nature and means of educational reform in Utah. As previously noted, four ideas lie at the 
heart of the policy. In sum, these ideas may be combined to offer the following philosophy 
and rationale of HB 100: 

Moving Utah's system of public education to a new level of performance can 
be achieved as a decision-making structure, which allows for public and 
professional input, is created and allowed to function at the school-site level. 
This decentralized and collaborative structure has as its focus a strategic 
planning process aimed at defining and achieving~in an innovative fashion- 
specific, student-centered, outcome-based academic goals. 

While this summation is rather verbose and abstract, it captures the essence of the 
Centennial Schools legislation. At this level of abstraction, the program would appear to 
have broad appeal. However, as these ideas are implemented in a more concrete fashion at 
the local level, confusion and conflict will undoubtedly arise. Thus, the important question 
to consider is whether the ideas and assumptions reflected in the rationale of HB 100 are in 
fact workable and valid. This is a question which deserves the attention of the three 
significant groups: the public, professional educators, and policy-makers. A list of specific 
concerns likely to be encountered during the initial year of program implementation can be 
found in box below. 19 



18 Utah Code, 53A-la-305. 

19 Sonic of these questions arc addressed in an informative flier issued by the Utah State Department of Education 
entitled. "Centennial Schools: How Will They Work?." n.d. The answered offered, however, are at times excessively 
vague. 
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Figure 8.1 
Questions about the Centenital Schools 

The Centennial Schools Program: Questions and Concerns 

1. Is the Centennial Schools Program to be construed as a substantive or symbolic reform 
proposal? 

2. Is the level of funding for Centennial Schools adequate? 

3. How much autonomy will the school site council have? 

4. What matters will fall under the decision-making domain of the local school based board 
of directors? 

5. Who will control major budget decisions? 

6. More specificity is needed regarding the articulation of responsibilities? 

7. What will the relationship of the school site council be to the local board of education? 

8. How will disagreements which arise between the site-based council at a school and the 
local district be resolved? 

9. Will the pressure for annual renewal be excessively disruptive to the school? Should this 
be extended? 

10. Will the increase of public vulnerability brought on by the Centennial Schools Program 
be detrimental to the education process? 

11. Why did only 187 or 26% of Utah's public schools apply for Centennial School status? 

12. Can the approach advocated in the Centennial Schools Program be expected to work in 
all schools? 

13. Is the Centennial Schools Program a reasonable and workable reform option? 



During the initial year of program implementation, 97 Utah schools were granted 
Centennial School status. To further understand how these schools were chosen, a brief 
description of the application and selection process is in order. 

At the charge of the Legislature, the Utah State Office of Education was given the 
responsibility for implementing the Centennial Schools Program. Following the articulation 
of specific application procedures and guidelines, applications for Centennial School status 
were made available in March 1993. Given a May deadline, schools were allowed 2.5 
months to complete and return these applications. At that time, a 14 member committee 
under the direction of the USOE 20 screened each application using a specific set of criteria 



The "Centennial Schools Selection Committee," as this 14-member group was called, was fairly representative of both 
the public and professional educators. The breakdown of the Committee is as follows: three representatives from the 
USOE. specifically an Associate Superintendent and representatives from Strategic Planning and Public Relations: 
two teachers, one elementary and one secondary; two representatives from the Governor's office; two representatives 
from colleges of education; one state legislator; one representative from the State Superintendent's Association: one 
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drawn from the Centennial Schools legislation. 21 Following consultation, decisions 
regarding the awarding of Centennial status were announced in late June 1993. A summary 
of the percentage of schools applying for and receiving Centennial School status is found in 
Table 8.1. While 26% of the state's 716 public schools applied to the Centennial Schools 
Program, only 13.5% or 97 were chosen to participate. This figure falls below the 
maximum number of participating schools (200) originally designated by the Legislature for 
fiscal year 1993-94. As is indicated, the largest percentage of rewards were granted to high 
schools. This contrasts sharply with the one special/alternative school awarded Centennial 
School status. 

Table 8.1 



Status Summary: Centennial Schools Program, 1993-94 




Elementary 


Middle/ 


High 


Special & 








Jr High 


School 


Alternative 


TOTAL 


Number of Schools 3 


441 


116 


100 


59 


716 


Centennial 












Applications 


113 = 26% b 


30 = 26% 


44 = 44% 




187 = 26% 


Centennial 












Status 


57= 13% c 


16 = 14% 


24 = 24% 


1 = 1.7% 


97= 13.5% 


a) Source: Utah State Office of Education, November 1993. 








b) Percent of all schools in this category who applied to the Centennial Schools Pro£ 


<ram. 





c) Percent of all schools in this category who received to Centennial Schools status. 

Whether the Centennial Schools Program will "over time cross-pollinate the system with 
new and hardier breeds" of schools, as Governor Leavitt suggests, remains to be seen. 22 
While much optimism surrounds the Program, a number of unanswered questions and 
challenges lie ahead. 

SB 24: Choice In Public Education Amendments 

Consistent with the mission statement for public education adopted by the state, a school 
choice option was enacted by the 1992 Utah Legislature. Although allowing students to 
seek enrollment in the public school of their choice, the legislation proved limited in its 



representative from a local school board; one administrator from a local district; one representative from the PTA; and 
one representative from the Foundations for Parents Association. It is worth noting that invitations to serve on the 
selection committee were extended to the Utah Education Association and the State Board of Regents. Both groups, 
however, declined representation. 

2 'These criteria are formally codified in a five-page form entitled, "Concept Evaluation Form: Selection Committee 
Evaluation From." Utah State Office of Education, Strategic Planning Section, 199.1. 

22 Quoted by Twila Van Leer, "Leavitt Hails 85 Centennial Schools," Deseiel News . Saturday, June 26, 1993: Bl. 
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provisions. 23 In an effort to address these limitations as well as other logistical and 
procedural issues, the 1993 Legislature offered several amendments to the Choice in Public 
Education Act. 

To begin with, specific procedures regarding the inter- and intra-district transfer of 
studer.ts were articulated. According to enacted amendments, schools that fell below their 
designated threshold capacity were required to make allowances for open enrollments- 24 In 
addition, provisions surrounding the acceptance of enrollment transfers were addressed. 
Whereas initial legislation confined the acceptance of transfer applications to the month of 
January, an amendment was offered to extend this window as dictated by necessity. Local 
districts were granted the authority to make this decision. At the same time, however, the 
authority to determine the enrollment capacities for individual schools was retained by the 
state. 25 

Perhaps the most important amendment of the Choice in Public Education statute, 
however, is that of funding. In 1992, the Legislature declared that state funds follow those 
students who choose to exercise choice in a district other than their own. Thus, depending 
upon a given student's weighted appropriation (WPU), receiving districts were funded for 
each incoming student. While this provision proved to be a fair and equitable allocation of 
state funds, no provisions were made to insure the equitable distribution of those funds 
generated at the local level. Consequently, locally generated funds were lost to those 
students who chose to transfer to other districts. In an effort to move towards a more 
equitable allocation of local funds, the 1993 legislature mandated that local districts release 
to receiving districts one half of those funds generated locally for each student leaving a 
district. 26 

Considered together, these amendments should function to increase the freedom parents 
and students enjoy in regards to choice. Given the fact that they will receive a higher level 
of compensation for incoming students, local districts will also benefit. 27 Nevertheless, in 
spite of these amendments, the school choice option remains somewhat limited in its 
provisions. This is particularly true in regards to transportation. Although the 1993 



23 Sec Spcrry & Johnson. 1993: 1 2. 

24 For schools whose enrollments exceed the designated capacity defined by the state, the hoice regarding the 
acceptance of students who reside outside of the boundaries of the school and district remains with the local board. 
Utah Code. 53A-2-207 (3). 

25 Utah Code. 53A-2-207. 

26 Utah Code. 53A-2-210 (2). This may sound more confusing than it actually is. It may prove easier to understand 
when conceived as an equation. Receiving districts will receive the following funds for each incoming student: (state 
allotment + 1/2 local allotment of the sending district). 

27 This nmains true in spite of the fact that districts differ in the amounts of educational revenue raised locally beyond 
state funding. 
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Legislature left open the possibility of future funding, the failure of the state to underwrite 
those transportation costs associated with choice will effectively deny certain families- 
those who have neither the money nor time to transport their children to school- the 
opportunity to choose. Thus, as it currently reads, the legislation will continue to 
discriminate against the disadvantaged. 

HB 39: Coordinated Services for Children and Youth At Risk Amendments 

Since its creation in 1989, the Coordinated Services for At Risk Children and Youth Act 
has been amended- by the Utah Legislature on three separate occasions. Revisions made 
during the 1993 Session have resulted in a new name for the program and an expansion of 
service provisions. Renamed the "Agencies Coming Together for Children and Youth At 
Risk Act," the emergence of this particular legislation in Utah may be understood as an 
expression of a broader national movement aimed at improving the delivery of numerous 
social services through inter-agency integration and collaboration. 2 ** At present, four state 
agencies have been authorized to develop and implement comprehensive systems of services 
for children and youth at risk and their families. These agencies are the Department of 
Human Services, the State Office of Education, the Department of Health, and the Office of 
the Court Administrator. The latter agency represents an addition of the 1993 Legislature. 

Among the latest revisions to the act, a redefinition of the targeted "at risk" population is 
indeed a significant one. Whereas initially defined as children in grades kindergarten 
through three, this population is now defined as "all persons from birth to age 18 and 
disabled persons age 18 to 21". 29 More specifically, among these age groups, those 
individuals who require "appropriate and uniquely designed intervention" to achieve 
literacy, advance through school, achieve at a level commensurate with their ability or 
participate in society as "competent" and "responsible" citizens are further identified as 
candidates for program participation. 30 

In addition, the authority and responsibilities given to the State Council for Children and 
Youth at Risk-the initial state-level committee created and charged with coordinating 
efforts for the Act-have been further delineated and expanded. As mandated by the 1993 
Legislature, this council has been given the added responsibility of increasing and enhancing 
the efficiency and effectiveness of services to at risk children and youth across the state. 31 
Towards this end, two additional sets of governing bodies were created by the legislature. 



28 Utah Code. 63-75-1 (1). 

29 Utah Code, 63-75-3(1). 

30 Ibid. 

31 Utah Code, 63-75-4 (3). 
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To assist the state council in coordinating and monitoring local implementation efforts, the 
Steering Committee for Children and Youth At Risk was created by the 1993 Legislature. 
This state-level committee is made up of representatives from each of the four state agencies 
noted above. As a means of coordinating and delivering integrated services at the local 
level, the 1993 Legislature likewise mandated the creation of Local Interagency Councils. 
Under the supervision of the state council, the ultimate responsibility of planning, 
coordinating, and implementing the face-to-face delivery of needed to social services falls to 
these local government entities. 

The final revision of the Coordinated Services Act by the 1993 Legislature involves the 
transition of current prevention programs from pilot to permanent status and the creation of 
a new pilot program for at risk infants. Regarding the former, expansion authorization has 
been granted for the inclusion of grades four, five, and six in current prevention programs 
among certain Chapter I schools. Regarding the latter, a hospital-based intervention pilot 
for high risk infants and their families is currently being planned. 

As is evidenced in this general description, several features characterize the Agencies 
Working Together Act as amended by the 1993 Utah Legislature. In sum, the identification 
of a wider group of targeted recipients, the creation of additional governing entities to 
implement the program, and the expansion of services offered will create increased demands 
for continued and increased funding of this piece of legislation. 

HB 48: Public Education Class Size Reduction 

That Utah has the highest pupil-teacher ratio in the nation is a well-documented fact. 32 
Given the state's recent population growth and the unusually high percentage of citizens 
below the age of 18, this should come as no surprise. A longitudinal, summary comparison 
of this ratio can be found in Table 8.2. As is noted, the difference between Utah and the 
nation has been consistent over time. Since 1991, however, the legislature has mandated the 
reduction of class size in certain elementary grades. Using a targeted figure of 20 students 
per class, annual appropriations have been forthcoming by the legislature. These are 
likewise summarized in Table 8.2 M When compared with the pupil-teacher ratio statistics, 
it can be concluded that only modest declines in the pupil-teacher ratio have been witnessed 
in Utah since that time. 



In recent years. Utah has consistently had the highest pupil-teacher ratio in the nation. See National Education 
Association publications on Ranking of States . 

An appropriation of approximately $9 million was made by the 1990 Legislature for class size reduction. However, 
local participation was not mandated; the program was optional for local districts. A separate bill mandating class 
size reduction for all districts appeared for the first time in 1991 . 
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Table 8.2 

Annual Pupil-Teacher Ratios and Legislative Class-Reduction Appropriations 

Pupil-Teacher Ratio 



YEAR 


Utah 


USA 


A a 


Appropriation 


Targeted 
Grade 


Targeted 
Class Size 


1988-89 


24.9 


17.3 


+7.6 








1989-90 


24.7 


17.2 


+7.5 


$ 9,329, 126 b 






1990-91 


24.5 


17.2 


+7.3 


K-3 


24 


1991-92 


23.9 


17.2 


+6.7 


$ 4,800,000 


1 


20 


1992-93 


23.1 


17.2 


+5.9 


$ 4,000,000 


2 


20 


1993-94 








$11,053,098 


K-2 


20 



a) Difference between USA and Utah Pupil-Teacher ratio, (Utah Ratio - USA Ratio). 

b) In this year (1990-91) funds for class size reduction were made available by the Utah 



Legislature but participation by districts was optional. 
Sources: U.S. Department of Education, Digest of Education St atistics. 1992. 
Utah State Office of Education. Annual Report of the Sup erintendent of Public Instruction. 
Lav.:, of Utah , specially the following years: 1990, 1991, 1992, and 1993. 

The year 1993 represents the third year of the state's class size reduction program. Three 
factors distinguish the current appropriation from previous efforts. First, the amount of 
funds appropriated has almost tripled. The reason for this is found in the second 
distinguishing factor: the number of targeted grades has expanded. Whereas in 1992 the 
legislature targeted grade one to be the recipient of funds, the 1993 Legislature has targeted 
grades kindergarten through two. Third, more flexibility in the use of these funds has been 
granted to local districts. 34 For example, given current legislation a district can choose to 
use the funds appropriated for this purpose in a handful of targeted schools as opposed to all 
schools in the district. Furthermore, as classes are reduced in the lower grades, districts may 
use funds to reduce classes up to the third grade. Given the fact of booming enrollments, 
moderately expanding revenues, and the current tax mood, the prospects of significantly 
reducing class size in Utah appear to be mediocre at best. 

HB 396: Public School Dispute Resolution Act 

The passage of House Bill 396 35 by the 1993 Utah Legislature constitutes a potentially 
significant new development in the organization and control of Utah's public schools. By its 
enactment, the law provides formal legislative recognition of the negotiated collective 
bargaining process between local boards of education in Utah and certificated professional 
employees. In spite of the absence of regulating legislation, such bargaining has been 



34 Utah Code, 5 3 A- 17a- 124.5. 

35 Utah Code 5 W-6-40 1,402. 
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conducted for many years in Utah. Passage of the Public School Dispute Resolution Act is 
interpreted by many as the beginning provisions of such a law. 

Although not labeled as a collective bargaining act, key provisions within the law 
address many critical elements found in most comprehensive bargaining laws. For example, 
KB 396 specifically identifies those conditions which constitute an impasse; establishes 
provisions for impasse resolution; infers that exclusive representation will be the mode of 
bargaining representation to be practiced within the state; and, designates the state 
superintendent of public instruction as the agent to determine majority status of any 
professional organization for bargaining purposes. 

Given Utah's strong "right-to-work" tradition and historical resistance to collective 
bargaining legislation for education, the enactment of the Dispute Resolution Act by a 
conservative legislature and newly elected Republican governor is somewhat surprising. 
This is particularly noteworthy given the marginal level of resistance encountered by the 
bill. Perhaps HB 396 caught the public and others offguard or was not fully recognized for 
what it is or may become. Furthermore, such a reaction might be indicative ». t' changing 
attitudes towards labor legislation in Utah. 

HB 435: Expansion of the Strategic Planning Task Force 

Much like the state's system of public education, Utah's system of higher education is 
facing a number of pressures which have captured [he attention of lawmake-s. Chief among 
these are two, which when juxtaposed, would appear to be the primary sourct of concern in 
the state: enrollment growth and funding. As enrollments expand beyond expenditures, 
leaders at the state's institutions of higher learning find themselves re-prioritizing and 
redefining the missions of their institutions in an effort to favorably position themselves for 
future funding considerations. The end result has been an increase in the level of 
competition among these institutions for various scarce resources. 

To address this increased pressure, the 1993 Utah Legislature voted to expand strategic 
planning efforts for higher education in the state. The focus of action, as expressed in HB 
435, was the Strategic Planning Task Force on Education created in 1990. 36 The purpose of 
KB 435 was two-fold: 1) to increase the representation of higher education on this Task 
Force through membership expansion; and 2) to facilitate the emergence of a more 
complementary set of policies between public and higher education in the state. Following 
passage of the bill, the strategic planning team was expanded from 17 to 27 members and 
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1992-1997 see Spcrry and Johnson, 1993: 8f. See also Utah Code, 53A-la-201f. 
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given the additional charges of: developing a strategic plan to address the critical issues 
facing the state's system of higher education; developing a unified vision and mission for 
higher education; identifying the appropriate objectives to realize this vision; monitoring 
and evaluating the progress of the system in achieving identified objectives; and submitting 
an annual report of progress to the legislature. 37 

The emergence of this legislation for strategic planning in post-secondary education is 
indicative of the pressure which exists within the state's system of higher education. The 
expansion of the Strategic Planning Task Force for the purposes of increasing higher 
education representation may be seen as an authoritative response to this pressure. Given 
current and predicted enrollment trends, the intensity of this pressure on the system is likely 
to increase. Consequently, the work of this committee deserves careful attention. 

HB 110: Parental Involvement in Public Schools Amendments 

In 1992, the Utah Legislature enacted as a part of the Utah Strategic Planning Act for 
Educational Excellence 38 a provision relating to parental participation in the educational 
process 39 This provision of the act specifically noted the important role of parents in the 
education of children and encouraged employers to develop policies and programs that 
would allow parents greater participation in the public education system of their children 
during school hours. House Bill 110, which was enacted by the 1993 Legislature, 
specifically calls upon each local board of education within the state to develop a parental 
involvement policy. 40 The policies are expected to provide parents with the opportunity to 
be actively involved in their children's education and to be informed of (1) the importance of 
the involvement of parents in directly affecting the success of their children's educational 
efforts and (2) groups and organizations that may provide instruction and training to parents 
to help improve their children's academic success and support of their academic efforts. 

HB 436: Educational Professional Practices Amendments 

The 1993 Legislature increased the authority of the Utah Professional Practices 
Commission in (1) allowing the commission to receive and use expunged evidence related 
to an allegation of sexual abuse by an educator of a student or of a minor; and (2) permitting 



37 This charge is in addition to the charge of developing a strategic plan for "public education" given by the Utah 
Legislature to Strategic Planning Task Force on Education in 1990. Utah Code, 53A-la-201f. 

38 Utah Code 53A- la- 101. 

39 UtahCodc53A-lA-105. 

40 UtahCode53A-lA-105(3). 
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the commission to recommend that the State Board of Education restrict or prohibit an 
individual's recertification. 41 

SB 44: Student Discipline in Public Schools 

Senate Bill No. 44 42 authorized the use of school community councils 43 or school 
directors 44 in the adoption of rules and procedures on school discipline. Procedures adopted 
by such bodies must conform with applicable local school board policies, state statutes, and 
federal laws. The provision also requires a review, at least every four years, of any rules 
and procedures adopted. 

HCR 1: Teacher Inservice Resolution 

A concurrent resolution of the legislature requested that the State Board of Education 
and the State Board of Regents form an ad hoc committee to develop recommendations for 
teacher pre-service and in-service programs structured to help accomplish the mission of 
public education and to meet the state's educational needs for the 21st Century. Reasons 
noted in the resolution justifying the need for altered teacher training programs stemmed 
from recent educational restructuring developments including the ongoing revision of 
teacher certification requirements. Shift in Focus, the Utah Strategic Planning Act for 
Educational Excellence, and the Educational Technology Initiative. The ad hoc committee 
was asked to report its findings to the Education Interim Committee and the Governor prior 
to the 1994 General Session. 

Conclusion 

As noted above, the purpose of this chapter has been to provide the reader with an 
overview and description of significant education legislation passed during the 1993 Utah 
legislative Session. Specific attention has been given to legislation that affects the 
governance and structure of education in the State. The following bills were identified and 
discussed: 



1 Utah Code 53A-7- 1 ro. 

2 Utah Code 53A- 1 1 -90 i . 902. 903. 

3 In 1992. The Utah Legislature enacted as a part of the "Utah S.rategic Planning Act for Educational Excellence" a 
provision authorizing and encouraging a community council at each school building level to assist with the 
development and maintenance of the public school characteristics delineated in the plan (see Utah Code 53A-la-I08). 

>4 "School directors" means the group of individuals empowered by a school district delegation document to implement 
a centennial school program at a public elementary or secondary school as authorized by the 1993 Legislature (sec 
Centennial Schools Program. Utah Code 53A-la-301). 
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HB 100 Centennial Schools Program 

SB 24 Choice in Public Education Amendments 

HB 39 Coordinated Services for Children At Risk Amendments 

HB 48 Public Education Class Size Reduction 

HB 396 Public School Dispute Resolution Act 

HB 435 Expansion of the Strategic Planning Task Force 

HB 1 10 Parental Involvement in the Public Schools 

HB 436 Educational Professional Practices Amendments 

SB 44 Student Discipline in the Public Schools 

HCR 1 Teacher Inservice Resolution 

With the exception of the Centennial Schools Program, none of those actions noted 
above represent a radical departure from existing practices. Most represent refinements to 
existing legislation or the codification of that which exists de facto . 

As the center-piece of newly elected Governor Leavitt's educational proposals and 
definitive educational action of the 1993 Legislature, the Centennial Schools Program 
personifies many of the ideas expressed in the Utah State Public Education Strategic Plan, 
1992-1997. While many questions surround its viability as an instrument of reform, it is 
likely to remain an important part of the Governor's educational agenda throughout the 
duration of his tenure. Thus, the chances of continued and increased funding of the Program 
in 1994 are high. 

Other educational concerns which can be expected to capture the attention of lawmakers 
in 1994 are general funding issues, enrollment issues, and the Educational Technology 
Initiative (ETI). Given recent speeches by the Governor, ETI would appear to be the focus 
of future reform efforts in state. The program is up for renewed funding in 1994. 

While a description of this sort is seen as beneficial, the actions by the 1993 Legislative 
Session should not be considered in isolation. The reader is encouraged to consider the 
educational enactments of the 1993 Session within the context of recent reform efforts in the 
state. Many of the ideas expressed in specific legislation noted in this chapter are rooted in 
educational discussions, evenis, and problems which preceded the 1993 Session. 
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